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Che Ostend Juterviews 


By MICHEL DE GHELDERODE 


(In 1951-1952 Le Club d’Essai de la Radiodiffusion Télévision 
Frangaises broadcast some recorded interviews with Michel de 
Ghelderode. These interviews had taken place at Ostend in August 
1951. Ghelderode was ill at the time, and it seems that the inter- 
views would never have occurred had they not finally proved less 
of a strain on him than fighting off the would-be interviewers. 
He is not pleased with the record of questions and answers, which 
was published in 1956 as Les Entretiens d’Ostende, since it re- 
minds him of a period of great physical and mental discomfort. 
Also, he regards many of the questions put to him as irrelevant 
or stupid. Such questions were a source of great irritation to this 
writer who has always insisted that his private life ought to be 
private in fact as well as in name, and that his works ought to 
stand or fall alone, without being aided or hampered by apologies 
or explanations from their author. Ghelderode’s reticence towards 
being drawn into what he considers fruitless discussion about him- 
self is demonstrated by his frequent reply of “That’s my business” 
(or some similar expression) to personal questions. His refusal to 
be lured into argument by references to his works is illustrated 
by part of his answer to a question about Mademoiselle Jaire: “You 
are free to reject a poetical work of this kind that proceeds from 
the irrational, from clairvoyance—but you haven’t the right to ask 
me to justify it. I didn’t ask what you call the public to go to see 
this undesirable play which I didn’t ask anyone to put on—any 
more than I asked you into this room.” 


The following selections from Les Entretiens d’Ostende give 
some idea of Ghelderode’s views on life and art, and some idea of 
his emergence as a dramatist. It would have been possible to group 
the extracts according to their topics; but it has seemed better to 
leave them in the order in which they appear in Les Entretiens. 
Thus reprinted, they preserve something of the informality of the 
original comments. All that follows this introductory note was 
spoken by Ghelderode. The questions that he was asked have been 
omitted. In some places a succession of dots will be noted: if the 
dots are enclosed by square brackets, they have been introduced 
by the translator to indicate an omission from the text; otherwise, 
they have been transposed from the original version. Finally, it 
should be noted that the titles of Ghelderode’s works have not been 
translated. This is to facilitate reference to the original texts. 
Already at least one translator has furnished a play by Ghelderode 
with a title that the author did not supply.) GEORGE HAUGER 
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If I have a legend, I have had no part in it. It has been made 
for me. I have not contributed to it; but I shall not stoop to con- 
tradict it. The matter leaves me indifferent. The world has need 
of fables. 


What am I? 
I am going to tell you, and it is very simple. 


I am a man who writes in a room—all alone—and who does not 
trouble about the fate of his works, who does not allow himself 
to be bothered by the row, the admiration or the anger that his 
works may some day provoke. In short, a man who asks nothing 
from men except friendliness, a little tolerant understanding. 

Even the theatrical representation of the world of my mind goes 
on apart from me. It goes on in a place where there are too many 
people, and on a physical plane, in the midst of an often aggres- 
sive crowd; and that makes me uncomfortable, even frightens me 
a little. That is why I am hardly ever seen in theatres—not from 
diffidence, or because of a pose; but by the fact of incompatibility, 
and because from the outset I chose solitude, the hard road. 

Of course, dealings with men, social contacts, are necessary and 
valuable to us. If one denied oneself these, one would become 
arid, inhuman, incomprehensible: one would be analphabetic. 
Nevertheless, like the act of love, the work of art must be accom- 
plished, not in darkness, but behind closed doors, in secret, away 
from witnesses and their curiosities, whether these be genuine or 
idle, away from confessions and confidences, gossip and interviews. 





I must derive my taste for the supernatural from my mother. She 
was a timid soul who had remained close to nature, a primitive 
soul adept at the perception of the mysteries of nature, but also of 
certain extra-physical phenomena, and she was attracted by past 
ages and by the arts in their popular forms—images, for example. 
She was rich in proverbs, in forgotten songs, in haunted stories. 

She had been at first brought up very freely in the country. 
Afterwards she grew up in a convent at Louvain, and there she 
was taught the lives of the saints, there she was the witness of little 
miracles. She knew liturgical chant, spoke ecclesiastical Latin, and 
believed in the devil whom, she said, she had seen many a time. 

Be that as it may, it was during this conventual period that she 
matured, that she really took possession of traditions, hair-raising 
stories and ancient legends, which she recounted to me, and re- 
counted to me alone. My brothers and my sister hardly bothered 
themselves about them. 
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My father was principal clerk at the Archives Générales. He spent 
a lifetime there, and after his retirement he carried on his re- 
searches and his Benedictine tasks, to which he never put his sig- 
nature. He worked as a subordinate for historians and genealogists, 
deciphering and copying for them dusty documents, charters, 
ancient obituary registers, letters patent, magistratic acts—work 
without glory, but of good account. 

Such was our everyday background—parchments, yellowed 
papers, illegible or faded writings that my father succeeded in 
reading, as though hypnotized, through a huge magnifying glass. 
As for seals, they were his specialty. All of this in a sepulchral 
silence, and also there was a smell. . . . 


The house was overrun by the souls of these ancient papers. 
Was it the odor of History, the odor of the Past? 

Once I put the question. 

“Rat’s piddle,” the dear man replied. 


But this odor saturated me forever. And I came across it 
again when in my turn I became an archivist, as I was during 
twenty or so years. But, more venturesome in spirit than my 
author, I used these peaceful years to create my Theatre, hiding 
behind files and bundles of papers to preserve appearances. 





I fell in love with things of the past as every other child falls 
in love with his toys. I saw nothing else around me—the great 
wax or metal seals, and those fine counter-seals in their wooden 
box, these greasy sheets of parchment, these diplomas in weird 
writing, these letters patent ornamented with coats of arms, at 
the bottom of which tremendous signatures displayed themselves, 
the empress Maria Theresa, Philip II, Charles V, and others—from 
time to time, a Duke of Burgundy. 

My father showed me these astounding relics in all artlessness. 
With his spectacles on his nose, he would laugh contemptuously, 
“Fuerunt.” He also laughed that way because I sat with my be- 
hind on a great register in which the sentences of death of the 
Council of Troubles, or rather the Tribunal of Blood, created by 
the sinister Duke of Alba, were written. Yes, in this bloody book 
you could find the minutes of the condemnations to captital punish- 
ment of the Counts Egmont and Horn, among hundreds of others. 
And, in all innocence, I was sitting on it! Again, there were papers 
that had been pushed away to one corner of the table between 
the bread and the plates at the evening meal. I remember bundles 
of letters from Peter Paul Rubens, to some canon, to some Flemish 
or Italian Maecenas, about the purchase of a canvas, about the 
disposal of works of art, about grievances, about disputes, with 
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grandiloquent formulas of politeness such as they loved at that 
time, ‘Your Lordship’s most humble servant. . . .” 

My father talked to me a little about these things because I was 
the only one who happened to be close by him and to listen to him. 
I was something of his reflection during these evening hours, his 
shadow, like the dog or the cat on the hearth. I loved him for these 
rare things, just as, at other times, I hated him for having killed 
a sparrow and a cricket. 





Pedagogues fancy, quite wrongly, that a dreaming child dreams 
exclusively unclean things. What do they know of the world of 
childhood which they left prematurely and whose paths they would 
not be able to find again? 

I dreamed wildly, but I watched the flight of a bee, a distant win- 
dow on fire, or the progress of a white cloud shaped like a swan. 
“What are you dreaming about, sir?”—‘“‘About Lohengrin, sir,”— 
for I had treated myself to Wagner’s opera at the Monnaie one fine 
Sunday. I read—something that was little appreciated by my 
teachers—but I didn’t read forbidden books. I didn’t understand 
them. They remained foreign to me. I think I have told you, I 
didn’t awaken to the things of the flesh until late. I was not born 
to be of the Don Juan type, not in the least. Woman has been no 
more the eternal driving power in my life than she has been the 
inevitable subject of my plays. I have been reproached for this 
as a defect: yes, indeed! 





I have always loved old churches, in the same way as theatres. I 
willfully say old, not the others; in the same way as old fashioned 
theatres, gilded and purple, with a crystalline prism chandelier. 
Places of enchantment! 

Yes, I have always admired rites, the stage management of 
offices, the glamour of processions and funerals. Somewhere in 
Fastes d’Enfer, I think, I make one of my characters say, ‘Only 
the church buries well,” and that is true enough. 





I cannot go past one of the churches of the past, one of our old 
chapels, without going inside, even at the risk of being promptly 
driven out by what I find there in the way of wretched prayer 
books and abominable pieces of art, and because I don’t find the 
jively and radiant solitude without which the presence of the divine 
does not operate. 

What do I do in these holy places? What would I do other than 
tell the golden beads of dreams? And if you allow that meditation 
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is a form of prayer, you will see me attentive to the call of the 
angels, to the secret signal from a mystic country whither I shall 
go when the flame has left the ashes. You should also know that 
at certain moments I hear an aerial music which, for me, is another 
sign, an everlasting language which accompanies the whole of my 
life: I hear bells living, breathing and wandering. I am a lover of 
bells. A strange passion, isn’t it? Not only religious bells, but 
civil bells also, those carillons that Flanders invented, both the 
tragic bells with bloody mouths and the triumphant with golden 
tongues. 

Many a time I have travelled to a very ancient and altogether 
hieratic city of the North, Bruges, where the bells and the caril- 
lons are innumerable and where, more than anywhere else, they 
speak well, are eloquent. And there, in this medieval city which 
hasn’t changed much, I lived in the sound of these carillon recitals, 
storms of chimes, funeral forges of All Saints. The bells celebrated 
by Poe and Verhaeren were not yet electrified. 

The Flanders I loved abided in this, nothing but this; bells and 
their towers. It could not be but so. The Flanders that bowled 
over Rainer Marie Rilke with its ghostly beauties. 

Furthermore, you will frequently come across them in my writ- 
ings, in my plays. They are like an obbligato accompaniment. They 
are a musical sign announcing the intrusion, the imminence of the 
supernatural, the approach of mystery. 





My work is no more anticlerical than it is proclerical. If I deal 
with persons of the cloth in a way that rouses your indignation, I 
am not aiming at institutions or dogmas—neither those of the 
Roman religion nor those of any other religion. 

Why shouldn’t people make a Catholic author of me, while they 
are about it, on the excuse that I have put saints on the stage? 

Yes, why shouldn’t the fact of having written works with bibli- 
cal inspiration such as Barabbas, or having been the author of plays 
such as Saint Francois d’Assise prove me a purveyor of Catholic 
literature? 

No, I don’t practice that profession: I don’t create that kind of 
theatre. It is a propagandist theatre, a theatre of patronage. 

I no more think of edifying than of corrupting—or of convincing. 





My second life began the day I realized that I was destined for 
one or other of the shabby occupations towards which my brothers 
were heading, banking, business, commerce and what-not. And my 
worthy father hoped for something similar for his youngest, some- 
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thing safe and respectable. He assumed me to be of mediocre in- 
telligence. In his eyes, a civil servant was the best thing there was 
in this conformist world. 


But, in fact, I was not bothering myself about the future. 
More than anything else, I was dreaming. 

I had plenty of time, and I believed life was long. 

It is. 


Moreover, I was already feeling the need for this second life, a 
secret life that I kept dark, like a hidden treasure. It was the realm 
of dreams to which, alone, I had found the magic keys. Paternal 
sermons were obliterated by those of Eulenspiegel, by the preach- 
ing of Reynard. And the extravagant discourses of the ingenious 
Hidalgo completed this topsy-turvy education. Somewhat intoxi- 
cated by the discovery of my coming autonomy, I thought about 
painting, I thought about music, not knowing exactly what, and I 
was the prey of confused and contradictory aspirations like the 
young German romantics whose drama was not being able to make 
up their minds between an artistic and an intellectual discipline. 


I served the apprenticeship of a painter. Like other youngsters, 
I daubed about for some years: without result, if not without con- 
viction. 

Fervently, I went in for music; but the study of an instrument 
soon left me disappointed and did not offer an end in itself. 

Then I turned towards writing—since that was what I was to do. 
But I was still unaware of that. One must take it that the time 
had not yet arrived. 





I no longer go to concerts—I, who was so fond of virtuosi! I 
deny myself this delight. That is because I am very receptive and 
it has happened that I have been plunged into an inexpressible 
condition after certain hearings, certain revelations of important 
works. Prolonged euphoria became a means of atrophying the 
creative will. 

So, I avoid music as one avoids pleasures that are too violent, 
too powerful. .. . 

Still, it continues to help me in the form of phonograph records 
that I sometimes listen to in my solitude; but I no longer reckon 
to move out of a particular musical world which is my proper 
domain and which I do not seek to enlarge, although I am heedful 
of new forms. 

It is the polyphonic world of the Flemings and the Italians, the 
medieval and pre-renaissance polyphony of Guillaume de Machaut, 
of Dufay, Obrecht, Orlandus Lassus, Palestrina and others. It leads 
up to him who dominates all in the past and the future, Bach. 
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There is my great man of music, Johann Sebastian Bach. 

I also retain a very great attachment to sacred music, which is 
a way of religion to me. Art as religion, and perfectly so. 

As for liturgical chant, that is my luxury on selected occasions— 
like reading Ruysbroec 1l’Admirable. 

But equally there are kinds of popular music that very often 
enlighten me—Spanish, for example. And when I am available, 
as M. Gide put it, I very much enjoy fairground cacophonies, or- 
chestrions, street organs, mechanical pianos, not forgetting nos- 
talgic accordions. I followed a one-man band for days through the 
alleys of my old city. What a creature! 

As for the music of my own time, syncopated music, I acknowl- 
edge its existence, but never when I am working. It wearies me 
very quickly: it distresses me. The silence that follows it is that 
of the morgue, its odor is that of human carrion. I feel a kind of 
incurable sadness in it, and I flee this misery of the soul because 
it is too contagious, too insinuating, and rarely in a pure state as 
in music taken from its popular sources. They say to me, Rhythm: 
I reply, Spasm. 

These grindings make me think of outer darkness, of the jerk- 
ings of danses macabres. 

But music, yes! The Mass of Pope Marcellus, The Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and the sublime Berlioz, and my friend Moussorgsky. Yes, 
I would give a half-century of contemporary music for an air by 
the Chevalier Gluck! But music is constantly present, believe me, 
it is always there, and it provides, if I may say so, a deep pedal to 
the whole of my toilsome existence. 





A kind of education of the ear leads me to demand a certain music 
in human speech. 

On the stage you can feel very strongly that a musical require- 
ment is prevalent in my prose, in my theatrical language. 

Then again, many works have come to me with music in their 
interstices, an underlying music. This is a fact that has often struck 
me—while I was writing certain plays, I had old refrains in my 
head and they followed me and pursued me the whole length of 
my work. 

I can give examples. 

The writing of my first theatrical work of any importance, 
La Mort du Docteur Faust, was accompanied in this way by a 
tune from the fair—a sort of Rhenish dance that a Limonaire organ 
played doggedly not far from my window. 

If such a tune did not really furnish the climate of sound of my 
play, it helped me to write it, all the same. It was sufficient for 
me, at about three o’clock in the afternoon, to hear this orchestrion 
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which painfully awoke, yawned, then suddenly burst out like a 
catastrophe, submerging the neighborhood, to be hurled roughly, 
headfirst, into the suspended play. The music literally bore me 
along, like the torrent from a lock that has been suddenly opened. 

I have often introduced refrains and songs into my plays, not 
as tricks, but from necessity. 

That was the case in La Balade du Grand Macabre and in Ma- 
demoiselle Jaire, where singing actors appeared. I heard them 
coming. I hummed their verses, their laments, with them. Some- 
times the tunes were of my invention, to be sure, and they were 
probably incoherent; but what mattered to me was that they were 
in place and held me bound to my writing. 

Yet another example: Escurial made me play over in my mind a 
record I possessed at that time, a harsh and dreary song, somewhat 
Gipsy, somewhat Arab—dreadfully Spanish. I found in it the 
mephitic, savage and gloomy atmosphere of a Spain that I wished 
to raise up, that of a Philip II and contemporary with the building 
of the Escorial and, indeed, the blazing days of the Holy Inquisition. 

But this phenomenon is not very peculiar to me. Many writers 
as well as the poets have these solicitudes of a harmonic order, 
admit to similar manias. And if music has helped me a great deal 
in my work, I will add that it has at the same time remained a 
kind of recompense and a lasting aspect of my disquiet. 

I have already told you, I do not misuse it, and most often I do 
without it because it torments me. When I am impressed by a 
work, by a concert that pleases me, I do not sleep. All night I 
reconstitute the music received as a gift from heaven, in the same 
way that I reconstitute poems I have heard and which have 
ricocheted in my heart as in the depths of a well. 

It is, moreover, this same eternal music that we demand from 
poems that I want to find again in the best theatre, welling up 
hidden in the dramatic prose, and running beneath it, murmuring 
and invisible. 

There is indeed a certain Poetic Theatre—or allegedly so—which 
is rarely a vehicle for poetry. Let us beware of Poetry announced 
by placards. 

Without the verbal incantation which renders it dependent on 
Magic, the Theatre disintegrates of itself, crumbles away in words, 
renounces its priority over other forms of literature and disclaims 
its obsessional or possessional power, its marvels. 





A kind of serious accident was necessary in my young life for 
me to discover my true territory. 

This happened towards my sixteenth year, at the beginning of 
the 1914-1918 war. 
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I was gravely ill from a contagious malady that almost carried 
me off, and after having been hanging between life and death 
during a whole winter, I had to leave my classical studies in the 
lurch, on the verge of finishing them. It was like a metamorphosis, 
for, on coming out of convalescence, childhood had gone for me, 
or, at least, was making off very quickly with long strides; and I 
awoke a man. 

It was then that I took up a pen for the first time, immediately 
feeling the enchantment and the pathos of this new gesture. 

Here, then, was a means of getting to know myself better, of 
living more generously, of resisting my native sadness better, or of 
denying the encompassing tragedy, or holding out against mean- 
ness and against the ugliness of the so common life—by the some- 
what magical use of the Little Stump of Wood, as Jarry called the 
penholder! 

Doubtlessly, like all young folk who pledge themselves to the 
writing-desk, I must have begun by writing poems; but I haven't 
the faintest recollection of them. I can no longer find any of these 
attempts—and so much the better. 

Similarly, I must have kept a Journal. And why not Memoirs, 
after the fashion of all adolescents who haven’t yet begun to live? 

Meanwhile, I read a great deal, and in a happy enough way. I 
didn’t devour books. I wasn’t an avid reader; but I remained under 
the spell, and I don’t know if it was a grace of Destiny’s, but I 
came across decisive works which revealed the existence of myth, 
of the mythical character, to me. I breathed at a certain altitude 
to which one doesn’t have access until older, and after certain 
trials. 

Thus it was that I discovered Don Quixote—and not as an adoles- 
cent thirsting after action. I was struck forcibly by the size and 
the humanity of this intoxicating work which overwhelmed me to 
the extent of tears. All my life I have reread Cervantes, who never 
leaves my side, and I always read him in the same way—in the 
tragic vein. This is one of the works that resolutely pushed me 
towards pure literature, as the Colloquies of dear Erasmus pushed 
me towards a more theatrical art. 

But it wasn’t until after the discovery of that other epic tale, 
Charles de Coster’s Legend of Eulenspiegel, that I set about writing 
in a determined way, in 1916-1917,—and, to tell the whole truth, 
the discovery at the same time of the adorable Gil Blas. 

At the same time, I was reading a lot of other things as well, 
notably the works of Belgians—of Camille Lemonnier, of Georges 
Eekhoud, who afterwards became my master and my friend, of 
Max Elskamp, of Franz Hellens too, that incomparable tale-teller 
who was going to help me on so importantly. But it was princi- 
pally The Legend and the Heroic, Joyful and Glorious Adventures 
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of Eulenspiegel and Lamme Goedzak in the Land of Flanders and 
Elsewhere that gave me the desire to practice an autochthonic art, 
to try to write a work of some resonance—a work which might 
not be national (a term covering so many mediocrities that it is 
preferable to ignore it) but a work which might be patriale, if I 
dare use this adjective which is not at all French, but which ex- 
presses so well what I want to say: a patriale work, in short, a work 
that might be ancestral and traditionally of my home, whilst still 
being accessible to men of my time everywhere. 
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You can’t separate my works whether prose, theatre, or even 
essay. It all comes from the same mind, from the same sensibility, 
and I have never attached importance to difference of forms, even 
though the theatre has taken precedence over the rest. 

I went to the theatre from necessity, because this form turned 
out to suit me: unless the theatre came to me! I didn’t take hold of 
this form: it took hold of me. That is the truth. One doesn't 
choose. Or so little! 

To-day it seems that my stories are a preparation for my plays, 
and that in these plays is the substance of stories. 

But what is the point of seeking out these cross-references? 

I sum up for you: I believe my work, looked at from the stand- 
point that my age permits, is one whole. 





Fons ie ae ] I hold that to be authentic a play must be able to 
be recounted, to be communicated as a story—even if it is a cock 
and bull story. Failing this there would only be an incomplete 
structure, clouds in the flies, smoke on the stage—plays that never 
begin. 





Take note, then, that a being endowed with any poetic sense is 
sensitive to the supernatural. 

It is around us: it is in us. 

Have you come across your image already present in an old 
mirror? 

That some people never perceive the encompassing supernatural 
proves nothing. Let us say that they are impervious to everything, 
to poetry, to music, to light, to love, to the cries of the world, to the 
chorus of the dead, to the phosphorescence of the living, to meta- 
morphosis, to anamorphosis. 

Only the brute can deny that we are surrounded by the super- 
natural, that we lose our footing to the extent that reason advances 
in its sloping territories, its nocturnal borderlands. 
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You can perceive it, unexpectedly come across its messages in 
the humblest things, the most everyday things. I have an angel 
on my shoulder and a devil in my pocket! In order to reassure you, 
I don’t say that everything breathes the supernatural; but could 
you dissociate it from art without great damage? 





I love this solitude in all purity for its own sake. It is necessary 
to me. It is my security. I can do nothing without it. It is my col- 
laborator, and I believe the artist can do nothing really great out- 
side solitude. 

Without solitude I am unable to write,—not only at the moment 
of writing, but well before then, and even afterwards, from the 
time that the dream kindles on my brow until it grows cold again, 
burnt out. 

I have need of these long shores of silence and solitude, other- 
wise I wander endlessly. 

It is a purification, a hygiene of the soul. And even now I still 
jealously guard this solitude that nothing will make me leave. 

I tell you again, my destiny is to be alone, to work in my room. 





Montaigne speaks truth. Solitude has its pitfalls. It is a way of 
life I wouldn’t impose upon anyone; but this way of life suits me 
and confers upon me the state of bilocation indispensible to 
spiritual adventure and to the writing of art that records it. 





Beet as ] Death can be put off, one can receive a respite from 
Destiny, but Death will be back, rest assured of it! Even if you do 
not love him, he stays with you, and he is the only person of whose 
constancy you can be sure. Crown him with roses! 





From the time I began to think, I have found myself in the face 
of enigmas. To the extent that I have had faith, a reply has been 
made for me, the Church has replied for me. 

But when this faith became diverted, I had to re-think the 
essential problems of our life, of our human condition—what all 
things would become, and what would be their end. 





And it is with infinite curiosity that I advance slowly towards 
this last ending—curtain-fall or curtain-rise! Is that clearly put? 

I shall finish by knowing what is behind. 

And this fear of the night gives value to our days. 

But what name can we rightly give to this fear? Let us say 
anxiety. This anxiety shows through all my works. Without it, 
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what would be their meaning? They would consist of literary 
games, little tales more or less neatly parcelled up. 

And I do not write little tales, for if I take up my pen, commit- 
ting outrage on my idleness, it is more to fix this fear than to de- 
liver myself from it—this fear so old that I believe it was born 
with the Earth, which is so old. 

Fear of that fear which took hold of me at the very beginning 
and which doesn’t leave me, of that fear which each man has on 
him and which has his odor. 

Now you know why I write pages that sometimes appear to be 
unpleasant and that seem to be cruel; but I cannot do otherwise. 
This is my art. And not the art of an egoist, for my own private 
use. I give all to everyone, the sweat of my brow. This art is 
worth what it is worth; but it helps me to live, in the way I de- 
scribe—always seeking the puppet-master and the meaning of the 
play we are acting. 





fee ewe ] I discovered the world of shapes before discovering 
the world of ideas. 

When I was quite a child, I was sensitive to public demonstra- 
tions—processions, parades, fairs, strikes, popular disturbances— 
to all open-air entertainments, funerals as well, triumphal entries, 
liturgical pomps, carnivals, masked balls. Equally, I allowed a 
great deal of importance to furniture, to clothes, to decoration, to 
the world of things that are believed to be dead. I was struck by 
everything that ordinarily doesn’t surprise other children: dum- 
mies in shop windows, electric signs, statues in gardens, the enig- 
matic Hermes in the old park, the gesticulations of the trees, all 
that was color or movement—or seemed to contain mystery. And 
then, I was curious about entertainments that were still forbidden 
me because of my age. I might have been twelve years old when 
I made my way into fascinating halls—-where I passed unnoticed. 
There I gazed on operas which I little understood but which en- 
chanted me. I initiated myself into ballet. I witnessed bloody 
melodramas like La Tour de Nesle. So, little by little, this vocation 
for the Theatre strengthened itself in me. And I must have been 
well-bitten when, at about seventeen or eighteen, I set about read- 
ing a great amount of dramatic literature, whose impression I still 
retain—notably the plays of Schiller and those of Victor Hugo. In 
spite of his redundancy and all that is laughable today, Victor 
Hugo greatly impressed me in his time: Ruy Blas, fairly enough, 
and even works which are less defensible but which contain good 
moments, highly contrived scenes which I accepted without dis- 
cussion because, at the same time, I was discovering the under- 
ground theatre, the world of popular marionettes, where grandilo- 
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quence is obligatory, like the plume and the dagger, the poison and 
the sealed letter! 


However, all of this hadn’t yet been very decisive, and I insist 
that it was painting, giving colors to form, that led me towards 
the art of the theatre. 

I had already very quickly made my choice in the galleries. 

Naturally, I went to the works of my country, those of the mas- 
ter Hieronymus Bosch, of Pieter Breughel, of Teniers, of Jordaens. 
And this application accustomed me to the portrayed characters, 
settings and lightings that I later found once more when I put my 
feet on the stage. All was familiar to me, known, on the scale of 
the vast compositions that I had lately admired. 

So, in spite of its small size,—but what does that mean?—the 
Breughel canvas called The Parable of the Blind Men left me with 
so intense a memory of it that after many years, in 1933, I trans- 
posed this touching pictorial anecdote for the theatre—in a few 
hours, and with great enjoyment. 

It was the same with La Pie sur le Gibet. A Breughel painting 
was the origin. Yes, Breughel again. You see that this master has 
played a very great part in my career. For me he is always present, 
for his work is not only wonderful painting; equally, it offers a 
vision of the world, a philosophy. 

Yet another of my plays, Masques Ostendais, was also inspired 
in me by a painting; but this time it was a contemporary master, 
James Ensor, who was born and who died in this very city of 
Ostend where we are. 

The Anglo-Flemish Ensor painted low women, down-and-outs, 
the fishermen of the port, all the maritime common people who 
work hard and who allow themselves no less rough compensations. 

It is in one of the old interiors of the houses of these fine folk 
that I set the frenzied carnival of Masques Ostendais. 

Once again, I have only transposed the vision of a painter. 





For me, a theatrical work does not exist without the sensuousness 
proper to the plastic arts, or only exists as a dialogue which can 
be read and does not call for realization on the stage. 





Mia's aie ] Possessing a perfect knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, literature, and, above all, the theatre of the Elizabethan age, 
[George Eekhoud] published several translations and certain schol- 
arly works which, even now, can still be read with profit—notably 
Au Siécle de Shakespeare. 

It is thanks to Georges Eekhoud that I was able to recognize 
the greatness of this age, when passions were extreme, when life 
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was perilous, the counter-Reformation not yet having carried out 
its ravages. 

It was the Renaissance in all its purple glory—but for so little 
a time. 

Also, in spite of the political censorship which must not be for- 
gotten, the authors of the time—these extraordinary contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare—were able to bring on to the stage the 
picture of the manners of their time, and these manners were juicy 
in a way different from our own. 

This was true for England and equally so for Italy. You only 
need to read Stendhal’s Chroniques Italienne to assure yourself 
of it. Life had the same savor in Florence and in London. And do 
you think that it was insipid in Paris under the Valois? 

That was what Georges Eekhoud revealed to me, the hugeness 
of the men of yesterday. It’s not so much a matter of the works 
of an age as the spirit of that age. And that is what has made me 
say that since the Renaissance man has never stopped on his down- 
ward road, losing his autonomy, losing face. . . . 

What mattered to me was finding access to an authentic world, 
to men of great size and powerful voice, with whom nothing was 
small or mean. 

Examine the historical events of that time, reread what the 
Elizabethan theatre tells us of them, and we are soon forced to 
admit that in our poor state as modern men we could not any 
longer bear this way of complete living, in the best and in the 
worst. And, after all, what are two or three centuries? 

Georges Eekhoud, applying himself to Le Siécle de Shakespeare, 
showed me that these playwrights were not hindered by rules, by 
academic instruction. He opened my eyes not on the theatre, but 
on the size of the theatre. He taught me that the theatre was in 
truth the mirror of nature. An integral nature and in a state of 
expansion, rather than a conformist nature read over and correct- 
ed for the use of a society that thinks itself decent because it has 
disowned all passions. 

A total nature—with all the horror and sublimity that this en- 
tails, for the men of the Renaissance were the announcers of Ro- 
manticism and they swung between two extremes, the ecstasy of 
living and the horror of living. They were perhaps full of senti- 
mentality, especially in their elegies and their elegant plays; but 
for the rest they were prepared for anything, to protect their in- 
dividuality. To sum up, this age holds up to us an infinitely com- 
plex and contradictory humanity, florid in colors and strong in 
odor. On Fortune’s wheel, a man is high or low—the average man 
is of our time. This is the lesson held out to me by the Elizabethans, 
Shakespeare essentially, (or whoever hides under his name—it 
matters little, and you can’t get away from him) and then Kyd, 
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Marlowe and Ben Jonson and Cyril Tourneur, and others as well, 
Massinger, John Ford. . . . 

However, at the same time, I underwent another influence which 
was as elevating although of a different kind: that of Spain. The 
Spain of a Philip II and of a Theresa of Avila; but also the Spain 
of Cervantes and of a hundred other “fools” of the theatre, the 
dramatists of the Golden Age, Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, 
Alarcon, Calderon and all that illustrious assembly led not only 
by the Cervantes of Don Quixote, but also by the dramatist of 
Numantia and The Two Chatterbozes. 

I was even more attracted by all of these writers because they 
freely spoke of Flanders. The theatre of the Golden Age is hypno- 
tized by Flanders and includes many military plays in which it is 
merely a question of honor and of prodigious exploits, seen from 
the Spanish point of view, of course, and always to the glory of 
the King, the army, Don John of Austria, Farnese, Alvarez of 
Toledo. 

This theatre, notably because of its action, remains thrilling 
today. It is little known in French, and the more’s the pity. It con- 
tains odd plays that ought to be brought to light again, considering 
what some nations have “borrowed” from these lively fellows. 

Naturally, I was unable to read all of these English and Spanish 
writers in their original tongue. I was only able to know them 
through more or less faithful translations. What did that matter 
since in these go-betweens there was the essential lesson—set the 
rules at naught! 

Yes, all these dramatists, the Elizabethans in the van, taught the 
fledgling author to free himself from these rules, which are 
paralyzing, and it is thanks to them that I have always written 
plays as it suited me, in accordance with my perspective, and not 
in accordance with an eventual audience. And since one does not 
write plays for oneself, I have written for an imaginary public 
which, perhaps, had existed or could exist one day—not for the 
immediate public. 

No doubt this is why I called this theatre, which was free from 
the worry of probable performance, experimental. It was a poetic 
form that suited me, a very versatile and a very rich instrument, 
much more thrilling than the story as I practiced it, or the novel 
which I didn’t “feel”. 





As a result of the childhood that I have already told you about, 
that solitary childhood, I loved mystery, I loved drama, I even 
loved, as I have confessed, my own fear. 

That is why, quite young, I came across a whole literature 
towards which my yearnings were pushing me, and if I haven’t the 
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least recollection of the novels of Horace Walpole or Ann Rad- 
cliffe, I still feel the dread I experienced during my reading of 
The Monk, by Lewis. 

Equally, I remember Notre-Dame de Paris and L’Homme qui rit, 
which I very much want to read again. 

And then, certain of Balzac’s stories, his admirable metaphysical 
stories written under the influence of Jean-Paul. But, more prom- 
inently, there were the German romantics. I retain a very vivid 
recollection of Arnim, and above all of Hoffmann, the master Hoff- 
mann, who was one oi my bedside authors, and to whom, further- 
more, I remain faithful. 

Hoffmann, that staggering man who is so close to us, is badly 
translated, and it’s a great pity. Le Chat Miirr and La Princesse 
Brambilla apart, we have only been given abridged versions, adapt- 
ed to the French taste, as the translators of yesterday put it. 

Finally, one must set down among these gloomy writers Barbey 
d’Aurevilley, Petrus Borel, Charles Baudelaire, Villiers de l’Isle- 
Adam, and the master of them all, Edgar Allan Poe. 

We are relatives. We make up a huge family. It isn’t possible 
not to be the friend of Edgar Allan Poe. Modern literature is in- 
debted to him for his most acute perceptions. 

He was the very first to be able to put down the inexpressible, 
the unutterable. 

His influence has been considerable. Through Baudelaire, for 
example, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam and many others, it shines as far 
as us, it affects our contemporaries. I dare to assert this! 





I don’t know the theories of Freud. I distrust these specious opera- 
tions and I protect myself against all the works of science as against 
the Plague. 

Likewise, I don’t read philosophers. Nor sociologists. In my 
opinion, the dramatic author has no need to know so much. The 
theatre is an art of instinct. The intrusion of psychoanalysis, or 
of any analytical element, into the theatre seems to me harmful. 
The dramatic author must live by vision and divination only, the 
part played by the intellect remaining auxiliary. Reason serves to 
supervise the facts supplied by instinct. 

Freud? This must be a fashion, a precarious idea of Man de- 
frauded of divine direction. And a fashion is slavery. I saw the 
birth of this fashion. I have seen the ravages of this fashion. In 
my opinion, the author who submits his work to a system of this 
kind is infected, lost. Such a one reverts to political or denomina- 
tional theatre, always the same mistake: he will create one-way 
and transitory theatre that may be profitable to the literary man 
but which objects to Man and denies all liberty of creation. 
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Directed, premeditated, this theatre makes its food of marginal 
references and hints, of countersigns and annotations. It is a theatre 
that opens the door to all literatures and to the worst of literatures. 
No. 

My characters are what they are, just as they have come, in- 
corrigible. I don’t know if they are psychoanalysable, as they say, 
or if they bear with them cholera or poetry. I don’t know the cur- 
rent jargon and I don’t bother myself about it. To the title of in- 
tellectual, which stinks, I prefer that of artisan—which has a good 
smell. ... 





But beyond this infatuation [with the expressionist novelties of 
the 1920’s] there was the theatre. It was very necessary to return 
to it, and the principal motive of the theatre was not stage tech- 
nique, the discovery of unknown accents and strange gestures, the 
discovery of an unexpected perspective or of lighting of a kind 
never seen before: the profound motive of the theatre remained 
man, or humanity. To express the man of one’s time, and through 
him man eternal. 

And it was to this unconditional and timeless theatre that I very 
quickly returned after wandering about for five or six years like 
all the dramatists of my time for whom the theatre wasn’t an in- 
dustry. 





My first work for the Flemish Popular Theatre was Saint 
Francois d’Assise. Johan de Meester, the director and founder of 
the company, had ordered from me a commemorative play that put 
the life of the Poverello on the stage. I accepted on condition that 
there was no question whatsoever of an edifying play—the work 
would be such, naturally, since I was putting the life of a saint on 
the stage—but I remained free in the face of my inspiration. No 
style was imposed on me. 

Then it became possible to see an astounding thing, a play 
(which was apparently religious) putting a saint on the stage in 
the most unexpected ways, the most modern ways, ways borrowed 
from music hall, pantomime and ballet. Whence the joy and sur- 
prise of the artless country public, because the means set in action 
were very direct, very simple. Thus one saw at times angels swing- 
ing on trapezes, like acrobats. Thus were Francis’ miracles ex- 
pressed through pantomime. And there were clownish irruptions, 
the alternation of tragic and comic making up a play full of shocks 
that is still not forgotten to this moment. It was a kind of revolu- 
tion. 
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There were incidents. The champions of the old romantic or 
realist theatre found my ideas of the representation of the life of a 
saint subversive, or even sacrilegious. The clergy protested, also 
a section of the press. Henri Ghéon, the well known author of 
edifying plays (some of which, moreover, are not without merit), 
Henri Ghéon, a Protestant converted to Catholicism, was not one 
of the least scandalized. He had seen Saint Francis dancing! Yes, 
in a transport of joy, Francis had danced among his brethren. He 
was happy, and this was his way of praising the Lord and creation: 
he danced. 

That evening, Henri Ghéon asked me, “Would you dare, in the 
end, to make Christ dance?” 

“And why not? I deny myself making him speak, but not making 
him dance. Do you know that he didn’t dance, since he had a 
human nature like ours? He wept indeed, why shouldn’t he have 
known joy? Is dancing immoral in itself? Isn’t the mass, in a cer- 
tain way, a sacred ballet? And is Catholicism a necessarily sanc- 
timonious religion?” 

Henri Ghéon made no reply to the infidel he suspected me of 
being. Since then I have come across many other critics in good 
faith—and in bad faith too. 

To finish with Saint Francois d’Assise, this play was a complete 
success. From then onwards, I was “set up”, if I dare say so. I 
knew the public. Not only the collections of hybrid spectators in 
the capitals, and what is comically called the elite; but also the 
crowds in the little towns and in the country, in which there 
moves a collective spirit, or as much of it as remains in our day. 





In the end, the essential thing about this experience [of having 
written plays for the Flemish Popular Theatre] was that on going 
back into my ivory tower, in 1930, I was going to be able to work 
comfortably. You must believe that I was not disillusioned. For the 
future, I was very familiar with the resources of actors, the pos- 
sibilities of staging, up-to-date equipment, the practical life and 
the economy of the theatre. It was necessary that I should have 
gone through all this on the other side of the footlights. But I also 
aspired to sornething else. This direct contact, these realizations, 
left me unsatisfied. In fact, I was nostalgic for the theatrical dream 
that I had lived in at the time of my studies and that success had 
been unable to destroy. Now and again I even regretted not hav- 
ing remained the poet, the storyteller, writing plays to be read, 
plays that were theatrically inept, impractical. And it was towards 
that, towards the work of art, that I turned back, or at least thought 
I was turning back. Later, life offered me a rude contradiction in 
bringing me in spite of myself, to those crowds from whom I saw 
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myself for ever separated. In any case, I preserved the benefit of 
experience, and in the future my plays were going to be marked 
by a certain virtue that I shall style workmanlike. They would 
be organically made for the stage: they would be playable. No 
doubt my plays would be able to be read, as formerly; but also 
they would have to be played: they would be above all for play- 
ing, even when I gave them an apparently difficult shape. Of 
course, it has often been maintained that those plays that outrage 
conventions and demand an effort of adaptation or assimilation do 
not appear to be playable, even that they are not playable. One 
has seen, since then: they were made for the stage. But isn’t it 
easier to declare unplayable that which one hasn’t the courage to 
put on because it demands work, because it constitutes a risk of 
displeasing what is wrongly held to be Public Opinion (—never 
so stupid as directors, actors . . . and authors take it to be)? 





Yes, marionettes were the great concern of the whole of my 
childhood, I’ll even say of the whole of my career. 


Even today I collect marionettes, dolls, puppets, little rag crea- 
tures that the children of today scorn: also dummies with lovely 
mortal faces of wax, models of hands, adorable heads of young 
martyrs, severed by what executioner? 

I welcome all these human shapes and reminders of human 
shapes to my home: I collect these image-beings as treasures. They 
are silent presences—I say they are presences, presumptions. 

All these effigies thrill me by the fact of their somewhat magical 
nature, and even though flesh and blood actors can weary me and 
often disappoint me, marionettes, because of their natural reserve 
and silence, manage to console me for the cacophony of the play 
and the crazy glibness of the impudent creatures that theatre peo- 
ple most often are. 

Furthermore, I owe them the disclosure of the theatre, the 
theatre in its pure state, the theatre in its savage state, the original 
theatre. 

Naturally, I wasn’t able to understand all this from my first play- 
time. The marionette was then a toy, my favorite toy, even my 
passion—other toys gave me no pleasure. But even then I be- 
lieved—and this strange belief is not yet dead in me—that objects 
were sensitive, living. 

“Objects,” says a poet, “objects are signs.” Have you never 
noticed that there are objects that are hostile to us, and others that 
are benevolent? And there are some which are still neutral and 
waiting to reveal themselves. 

One has seen objects seeking to do one ill, to hurt one physically, 
and Jerome Bosch has depicted very well for us the inscrutable, 
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redoubtable world of things. He shows you a knife, for example, 
an innocent and terrible knife, from which legs have suddenly 
sprung and which comes towards you hypocritically—today it 
would be called radio-controlled. 
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Most certainly you yourself have such a knife. Suddenly it 
wounds you. You don’t know why. You will never know why. 
You will say, “An accident!” but at the same time you can’t help 
noticing how strange all accidents are, and their circumstances. 


Aren’t there sounds that the human ear cannot hear? Also cer- 
tain colors remain imperceptible to our eyes. And do you think 
that we have smelt all the perfumes, all the odors? 


You know what I think of the imperfection of our senses. Well, 
couldn’t the most customary objects have a secret life that we have- 
n’t the power to make out, a capacity for joy and suffering, a 
memory and even nerves? 


Listen, I remember having searched in the rain—I was still quite 
a child—for a wooden horse that I had left outside. I felt how 
much the horse must be suffering to be thus abandoned, and in the 
night I went to him and brought him back into the house, to where 
it was dry. I was at last relieved, and onlv then was I able to go 
to sleep. Forty years later, the horse came back, bright eyed and 
laughing heartily! It was he, who had grown up—but I too had 
grown up! 

It was the same with the ‘“‘smaller than I” dolls. Moreover, by 
their shape and their structure, marionettes and dolls cannot be 
other than the objects that are the closest to us. I regard them as 
friends, as little familiar spirits. I gave them a name, a part to 
play in my life, a part that they still play, since I have never been 
able to dispense with them. Yes, one often has need of something 
smaller than oneself—the wisdom of the nations affirms as much. 





Columbus became a synthesis of all the travellers, all the wan- 
derers, all the “‘erratics” of his age and of all ages. To my mind, 
Columbus was the man who escapes. Escape! An expression that 
was fashionable twenty years ago and which has been much 
abused. However, it’s the only one I find suitable at the moment— 
escape—but isn’t this the worry of all men today, isn’t it our 
daily worry? One must believe that the age in which we live, and 
that the present for the young people of all times, must be hard 
to spend one’s life in and must give few joys in exchange for a 
great deal of pain, effort and anxiety, since man has always tried 
to escape. In my sense, the expulsion—Biblical version—of Adam 
and his mate from the original Paradise is in fact an escape— 
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otherwise the Creator’s great anger wouldn’t have its meaning. 
Adam escaped. Why? Go and ask his descendants!. . . 





There isn’t enough love-making in my plays doubtlessly because 
there was too much love-making and nothing but that—making 
love and going to bed—in all the French plays that poisoned us 
and whose fleshly odor still perists. There is a great deal of dying 
in my plays, but, after all, there is a great deal of dying in real 
life also. And if we take our age, not to talk of the past to which 
we so often turn back, don’t you see that our age has the color 
and smell of the corpse, that it accumulates heaps, mountains of 
corpses? Look, death is everywhere, but they hide it from us, or 
try to. Happy ending to the innocents marked down for the great 
slaughter! But it’s still the Death of the Middle Ages: it’s still the 
same. It’s no longer made into a carnival character or a character 
in a popular play. People can give it a scientific appearance, if 
they like. They can put a white apron and rubber gloves on it, 
make it a kind of super-scientist, Doctor Miracle in reverse. 
Parsifal has given way to a melodious gangster. In any case, if 
there is a great deal of dying in my plays, I believe there is a great 
deal of dying in all plays from the time plays were first made. 
Moreover, why must everything end happily? I don’t write for 
the box-office. 





The aim of the theatre—and of mine in particular—is not com- 
fort, no more is it to grieve. The theatre is a fact. And the defini- 
tion given to it by Shakespeare remains true across the centuries. 
I will add that, if it is bad, the theatre gives rise to pleasure, if it 
is good, to joy. Low theatre can corrupt, high theatre raises up, 
gives the spectator the possibility of levitation. Morals have noth- 
ing to do with the matter. 





Am I lovely? And you? Men are not lovely, not often, and it’s 
very well that they are not even more ugly: but I believe in Man, 
and I think that this can be felt in my work. I don’t despair of 
him, and I find him very interesting, capable of everything—and 
of its opposite. 

Translated by GEORGE HAUGER 
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VI 


From actor to director—Fatal enslavement of Racine to 
his prosody—Theatre, the mythomaniac art—Lies and 
truth—Actor, spectator—Theatre and light—The mir- 
ror—Infinity in imagination demands an open stage— 
Death of an actor—Theatre upsets the honest man, not 
the criminal. 


The art of theatre was not born one day in the heart of that 
drunken fellow who, at a Greek crossroads, sang his joys and suf- 
ferings. The art of theatre is also the product of the passion 
(serene or driven, depending on the individual) for knowledge. 


Bacchus, I know, is often the boon companion of actors and 
playwrights. Dramatic creation remains, nonetheless, a matter of 
control, for actor as well as playwright. Wilde’s stricture is law in 
this craft: “Only the critical spirit is creative.” No work of art 
(and no acting or direction) can depend on inspiration alone with- 
out damage to itself. Inspiration, a necessary evil, provides, in 
theatre as in architecture, only a rough sketch for a masterpiece 
which must be built. 


Playwright! You cannot employ the novelist’s resource of 
description and explanation; and what real good would his palette 
of true details from life be to you? Your characters must talk, 
whether in prose or verse, and you know that you have only one 
effective weapon: the spoken word. 


The dialogue of Dostoyevsky’s characters has but one accent, a 
common identity. Balzac sought to differentiate the speaking styles 
of his characters—was it necessary? Stendhal cared not a fig for 
such idle foolery. 

The speaking style of Alceste, however, is not like that of Dan- 
din; Hamlet’s cadences are not those of Macbeth. And the basic 
reproach that may be levelled against Racine is that the language 
of his heroes and heroines is too absolutely controlled by the master 
prosodist: Hermione’s cry is that of Phaedra; Antiochus’ lament is 
echoed in Titus’. Prosodoy, prosody above all, alas! We admire 
and are astonished by the spareness of this perfect Hellenist’s 
vocabulary: let us not praise him for having so little variety in 
the range of his cadences, for having compelled all his powdered 
monsters to employ an identical syntax. A dramatist is not only a 
poet. 
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The stage accommodates itself with difficulty to the over-strict 
rules of the perfect stylist. Character must always remain free 
with respect to the dramatist’s prosody. 

* * * 

Back to our subject. 

The art of theatre, then, is ruled by the passion for knowing. 
Granted, playwright and actor are not Cuvier and Socrates. 
Neither ever frees himself from the demands of his imagination 
or from the mythomaniac demons who possess him. Which is to say 
that the speculative bent of the philosopher or the laboratory re- 
searcher are never to be found in him. Illusion, if not lies, rules 
his professional life. 

Actors spend their time in pursuits filled with obsessions and 
hallucinations regulated by an often less than blithe mythomania. 
Malraux spoke truly when he said: “Theatre is not serious; mytho- 
mania is.” And Talma, following his son’s corpse to the cemetery, 
realized at the graveside that he had been observing the behavior 
of a bereaved father all the way. 

I know that his is not exactly mythomania. It is more, really: 
the professional imaginer at his exercises. The pathological liar is 
the actor’s innocent brother; true mythomania is only a risky 
game compared with the psychic life of the actor. There are many 
actors—more than one would think—who in the course of time 
lose their grasp on reality. Some end their days in asylums, victims 
of their own fantasies. 

The spectator, too, is a mythomaniac. The movies have made 
clear the nature of his myth. The little hunchback, coming out of 
his neighborhood theatre, feels in his body the easy grace of Gary 
Cooper. And his wife, when he becomes enterprising in the night, 
first refuses him, then sighs, when he insists: “Put out the light, 
then.” A story by Carette. 

Smile, if you will. But don’t forget that the art of theatre at- 
tracts and seduces to the extent that it pictures to man and woman 
a momentary vitality from which the imagination derives a pleas- 
ure often more durable than that of sex. 

Vitality and pleasure; and, just as for the mythomaniac, an all- 
embracing, constant, daily need for untruth. The spectator who 
fails to yield to these understandable follies is rare: Let’s face it, 
he’s a theatre professional. 

Yes, the deception of ourselves by others and of others by our- 
selves is that natural demon in us which leads to theatre, 
calm or hectic, no matter. For creatures and things deceive us 
constantiy, even the most faithful and sure. Few, if any, of our 
admirations and loves are free of illusion; that is, of errors of judg- 
ment, if not of outright lies. Everything in the realm of the senses 
and imagination (hence, of artistic creation) is subject to vagaries, 
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hesitations, instability. There is no human work or creature which, 
in the light of some revealing happening, is not finally seen in its 
true contradictions. And there is no art which more necessarily 
unites illusions and reality than theatre; a fact unknown to the 
public though plain to see. Accomplices? 

Truth and lies. Secrets and exposure. Theatre, in its essence, 
is made of our essence. It will never die. 

* * * 

As often as we disguise our thoughts and actions, so often are 
we caught by the obsession to know and to see the truth. This is 
the cruel, incisive weapon of genius. Truth is often inhuman for 
those who lack the courage or passion to confront it. All of us flee 
it, often. 

The search for truth, however, this insatiable need to penetrate 
to the very depths of the hidden existence of all beings, is at once 
poison and antidote to us. Oh, you can be a good actor without 
these preoccupations; but I don’t believe there are any great actors 
who are not forced by the demands of their art to pursue this quest, 
this frequently painful interrogation of oneself in relation to others, 
of the mask’s of others in relation to oneself. 

Are the distorting mirror and the mask the only human states 
reflected in the theatre’s inner secrets? No, another mode of theatre 
exists in us all: the desire to reveal. Who has not thrilled to the 
strong, pure emotion of confession, the more so when confession 
must bring catastrophe. “The players tell all,”” Hamlet assures us. 
Drama above all, when it is conceived by Shakespeare. 

* * * 


Let’s talk about the spectator. 

It is by searching for truth and, along the way, learning the 
realities of others, their motives and individual passions, that we 
create ourselves. To know the truth at last strengthens our con- 
fidence in ourselves, in the validity of our experience, in the sound- 
ness of our judgment; in a word, in our understanding of creatures 
and things. It seems to me, too—fortunately for the continuance 
of our art—that this knowledge is the most common there is, 
acquired by everyone who has passed beyond adolescence. It is our 
common property, not the special gift of the exceptionally in- 
telligent. 

Which is why we must never despair of the natural genius of 
the audience. Why, also, we need not despair of the quality of their 
judgment, since we may be sure of the existence of private, often 
remarkable dramas in the life of every man and woman. 

* * * 


And understanding. Yes, understanding, too. For the theatre, in 
its masterpieces, is not only the enchanted circle of poetry, cruelty 
and beauty of gesture. Intellectual understanding; for a genius 
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always distills a meaning comprehensible to all from the stories-— 
exceptional as they are in themselves—of his heroes. If this mean- 
ing is not clear, don’t try to tell me, “But he has genius.” All men 
and women understand the universal joys and sufferings. Every- 
thing else is argumentation, academic fustian, manifestoes, quib- 
bles, dust in the eyes. For men and women come to the theatre 
prepared, whoever they are, and their private world is a richer 
soil than even Aeschylus’ and Shakespeare’s naked monsters. Life, 
their life, has forced them to understand; not just to hate remorse- 
lessly or forgive at once, but to understand. It has bound them to 
suffering, to chastisement, to cowardice, to what you will, and we 
have in us a memory that retains it all. We are the sum of those 
memories, and our memory prepares us and compels us to accept 
the masterpiece. 

The theatre, like our passions, is illusion. It is also action. 

If there are no pathetic plays that are not first plays of action, 
there are equally no verisimilar plays which are not in fact 
illusory, dead with the last word set down by the poet. A play must 
be neither all action, nor all imagination. A masterpiece must have 
reality. 


“Let [me] command a mirror hither straight, 
That it may show me what a face I have. . .” 


(Shakespeare, Richard II, IV, i.) 


The theatre is that mirror. It reflects, in its masterpieces as well 
as in its plays of a day, our innermost life. A woman, however 
calm in appearance, in whom are passions of the heart and senses, 
discovers in the theatre a part of what she knows herself to be and 
cannot suppress, and feels the weight of another. Such honorable 
adultery is committed by our most faithful companions: They love, 
enduringly, a Romeo or a Chiméne; not necessarily the actual per- 
son of the actor or actress who plays Romeo or Chiméne. 

Truth and phantom—a mirror, that is theatre. 


* * * 


Projects, yet realization; reflection, yet action; dreaming in the 
chimney-corner, yet struggle for life—that is our lot in the theatre. 
By unremitting effort, we have to resist the charms of illusion, 
which draws us like a vacuum; we have to wed it to the sun of 
everyday. 

Oh, I know! illusion is not dreaming, for the level head. Napoleon 
reminds us that, where the destiny is great, calculation enters the 
world of imagination and is not far from dreams. Imagination is 
not only the artist’s tool. At night, at least, the realistic mind 
drowses in its meditation. 
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At home, I repair more often to my library. . . It is on 
the third floor of a tower. . . That is my castle. I try to 


keep it for my sole empery and to remove this only corner 
from the conjugal, filial and civil community. Unhappy 
he! to my view, who has not in his home a private home, 
where he may woo his solitary self, and hide. 


(Montaigne) 


If imagination is ‘‘mistress of error,” it is nonetheless necessary 
before, after, and during action. As de Retz said, it is incumbent 
on us then to distinguish between the “unusual and the impos- 
sible;” a dilemma more refined than Hamlet’s “To be or not to be.” 

* * * 


Imagination, tool of man and artist’s world, is that boundless 
realm which the stage, and only the stage, can represent. And that 
is why (this is my conclusion from the preceding lines), just as 
imagination is abstract and unlimited, even so the stage must be 
unlimited, unconfined and, if possible, bare. Then the imagination 
delights and rejoices: the playwright’s, the spectator’s, the actor’s. 

That is, is it not, the lesson taught by those masterpieces which 
are not purely literary? It is the lesson taught by the Greek amphi- 
theatre, the trestle-boards of Spain, the Elizabethan platform and 
the French tennis court. It is also the example given, in its own 
way, by that new art of our times, the delight of our fellow-crea- 
tures of today—the cinema, with its boundless freedom of montage 
and fields of vision. 


Give me the glass, and therein will I read. 
No deeper wrinkles yet? hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds? O flattering glass, 
Thou dost beguile me! 
(Shakespeare, Richard II, IV, i.) 


And how marvelously skillfully this mirror of man, the theatre, 
beguiles us! It must beguile us, and it must flatter us. It is not for 
nothing that the great poetic works of the stage end with a trans- 
figured image of the hero, be he a devil. 

The hero is, in truth, always a monster. The laws of the stage 
require it which, among others, require unity of thought in func- 
tion of the unity of character: that is, the unity of obsession. 
Chiméne is as monstrous as Shylock. 

* * * 

Let’s get back to our beguilements. 

Is there any more perfect example of our imaginative self-de- 
ception than Richard II’s coffin brought onto the stage and opened? 
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Then the spectator indeed fools himself. Illusion calls the tune; 
imaginatio generat casum. No need for the actor. And let the corpse 
not show his face! After three hours of the play, the hero is so 
completely become myth that there is, God knows! no need for his 
physical presence. Basta! The actor who played Richard can go 
smoke his first cigarette of the evening in his dressing room and 
return to his private life. And yet, out on the stage, the hero con- 
tinues. No need, at the final and culminating point of this master- 
piece, for the actor’s voice, or mask, or presence. The symbol alone 


suffices. The coffin alone is enough—the empty coffin. 
+ * * 


I was working on this essay when I had occasion to view an 
actor’s face in the final petrifaction of its mask. 


A hospital room. The bare walls whitewashed. Naked. Real. 
Aggressive. Flowers around the well-loved dead preserved some- 
thing of our tenderness, something of the life of our sorrowing 
hearts. He lay with his upper body raised up, chin lifted, the hair 
still black and plentiful, the lips thinner than ever, dressed in an 
ordinary suit, without collar, tie or shirt, the undershirt high at 
the neck. His hands were folded on his stomach, holding a bunch of 
violets. 

He was unrecognizable. 


Yet those were his body and hands and face; his nose, his mouth, 
his angular bones. The lids were lowered over the eyes which had 
reflected his heart. No smile animated his face. We were looking 
at a mannequin. 

Death does not magnify actors. 

Our art is movement; death freezes us. We are incarnation; it 
destroys our flesh. We attempt to grasp the soul of a character; 
it takes our own. More eloquently, often, than words, our eyes 
express suffering and joy; the lids close. Moving and at rest, our 
hands on stage live with the life of the character; they are forever 
immobile. We are supple, expansive, sensitive; we become stiff and 
aloof. 

If death claps on the actor’s face the mask of a reality without 
illusion, without flattery; if this cruel, truthful visage belies our 
dreams; just so does crude reality in theatre plant a desert in our 
hearts. It affronts our need for flattering illusion, our light-hearted 
desire to see ourselves other than we are. For theatre, I believe, is 
unreality, dreams, psychic magic, mythomania. And if it is also 
reality, at least it must drug and intoxicate us, speed us from the 
theatre with a heart quickened, the mind full of wonders, and 
life strong within us. 

Cover the dead actor’s face. 


* * * 
x 
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Hamlet deceives himself. He is a big boy ashamed of his soli- 
tude. Hamlet has difficulty convincing us of the tragedy of his 
situation; of the tragic-ness of his tragedies. His personal drama 
is too vast—or too simple. Fresnay has said: “I don’t know why 
he comes on the stage, nor why he leaves it.’ It is the most ob- 
scure of all the great roles. 

So Hamlet deceives us. 

The play’s the thing to confound the guilty? To make him con- 
fess? No, Your Highness; the culprit is too much a realist and too 
familiar with the very particular circumstances of his crime to 
betray himself at its parody. No, my Prince, it is the honest man— 
if such there be—who trembles before the parable of a fault or a 
criminal life. Neither perfectly good, nor wholly evil, the honest 
man alone is capable of betraying himself. As for the remorse 
aroused in the criminal’s bosom by the spectacle of his crime, let’s 
have no illusions. Don’t flatter the actor, please! We aren’t all con- 
ceited fools. Macbeth would have bored Weidmann or Landru, you 
may be sure. Nor do they put on plays in the rue des Saussaies. 
And don’t try to tell me that the re-enactment of the crime is 
theatre; the murderer may be upset by it, but he doesn’t confess. 

Let me assure you, my Prince, Himmler cared little enough for 
our gestures and paint, for our eyes dilated by passion or lining 
color. He wasn’t fond of Shakespeare: found him too gory, or too 
wordy. He wept tenderly over the death of a canary. These are 
not like Macbeth-like niceties of feeling. 

It is the honest men and women, those in whom the sense of 
guilt is not worn out, who follow with feverish attention the 
destinies of our bloody heroes. We know they always have some 
faults to expiate, and they hear in the masterpieces the faint echo 
of their vices, their faults, their secret lives. 

Stage illusion is the reality of their dreams. 


Translated by CHRISTOPHER KOTSCHNIG 
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Che Criticism Of Greek Cragedy 


By WILLIAM ARROWSMITH 


M* purpose here is to do a little superstitious rapping in the hope 
of persuading into existence something a little different in 
the kind of criticism we normally bring to bear upon Greek 
tragedy. If this seems pretentious, blame the subject in part: Greek 
tragedy requires, I think, a formidable apparition by way of an 
adequate criticism and certainly a larger one than I can summon 
up, though also a larger one than presently attends the scene. What 
I want to do is to outline the nature of the job to be done, as I see 
it, and to discuss what seems to me inadequate in both the tradi- 
tional and contemporary ways of writing about Greek tragedy. 
I think I see—though vaguely—the kind of criticism to which 
Greek tragedy points, though I recognize that this may turn out 
to be merely a mirage made up to answer imaginary needs, or an 
old familiar ghost in a new murk, or even something that con- 
cerns no one but students of Greek tragedy. Whatever the results, 
I am convinced that the need is real; that we have reached some 
kind of impasse in the study of Greek tragedy in which neither the 
older nor the newer criticism, nor any compromise between them, 
is really adequate; and further, that the need is general. 

Impasse is perhaps a strong word, and certainly an easy one. Yet 
the diagnosis should surprise no one. The inadequacies of the older 
historical and philological criticism are by now notorious, and we 
can dispense with a parade of slogans that have more than ac- 
complished their purpose. At the moment, the New Criticism en- 
joys high academic repute; it has, for the most part, been thorough- 
ly institutionalized; it continues to do striking work in the hands 
of competent critics, and wherever it has allied itself with true 
scholarship, it has been an instrument of subtlety and depth. But as 
a method it is liable to the same distortion as any method; and it 
has everything to fear from the literalness of its zealots. No one 
who reads much recent criticism can be unaware of the carking 
restiveness among the pioneers of the New Critics as they see their 
methods turned into formulae and the crucial tact of the good 
critic expelled by the needs of schematic order. “I want,” says R. 
P. Blackmur in The Lion and the Honeycomb, “to protect the 
methods [of the New Criticism] from its methodologies.” I have 
the same hope here, and it is a hope which I want as much as 
possible to put in positive terms. But because the field I have in 
mind is Greek tragedy and classical studies generally, and because 
the situation of the New Criticism is different in respect to a dead 
language than what it is to a modern one, these matters deserve 
a context. 
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Roughly since the end of the war the traditional methods of 
classical scholarship as they affected literary criticism have been 
under attack in our graduate schools by the advocates of the New 
Criticism. As compared with studies in modern literatures, the 
attack on the classical front came late, delayed both by the addic- 
tion to cultural lag which is almost a point of pride among classi- 
cists, and by the extreme penetration of classical studies by the 
austere and quasi-scientific methodologies of the German gymna- 
sium. Unlike scholars of English who never really wholly re- 
nounced criticism, classicists in America came to regard criticism 
as the perverse imp of the subjective in a field they fondly imagined 
was objective. This suspicion of criticism, it should be noted, was a 
peculiarly American thing, just as the reaction against it has been, 
for the most part, American also. If the stimulus to this dislike of 
criticism derived from Germany, it is also true that the formidable 
influence of such great scholars as Wilamowitz countered the cur- 
rent there, while elsewhere in Europe the long tradition of humane 
scholarship kept the activities of critic and scholar in more or less 
vital relation. One can point with pride, it is true, to American 
achievements in classical scholarship in the twentieth century, 
but the achievements occur in just those fields where the refine- 
ment of method, and especially scientific method, is crucial: archae- 
ology, epigraphy, papyrology, numismatics, palaeography. Worse 
yet, all of these dubious sciences were devoted with an appalling 
single-mindedness to one end, the discovery of fact, in which fact 
was arbitrarily and with killing literalness reduced to historical 
or philological fact. Criticism itself was clearly confounded with 
the journalism of values and pushed to the fringes where it petered 


out either in limp impressionistic essays on the value of the classics ° 


or in the mellow obiter dicta of dying scholars. In short, American 
classical scholarship for forty years effectively renounced literary 
criticism as an honorable and rational habit of mind, and the re- 
sults are apparent in the dreary waste of literary studies during 
those years; at least I can think of no first-rate, nor even second- 
rate, critical work on Greek tragedy by an American scholar from 


1900 to 1940, though there is God’s good plenty of works on the , 


stage, conventions, Attic society, resolved senarii and the like. But 
certainly one finds nothing comparable to the real criticism of such 
European scholars as Sheppard, Wilamowitz or even the much- 
maligned Gilbert Murray. 

When the attack finally came, it came with the energy that at- 
tends any deep habit of mind that has for a long time been rigor- 
ously suppressed. It was slowed, not merely by the entrenchment 
of the Germanic spirit, but by a factor of considerable but neglect- 
ed importance: unlike English, both Greek and Latin are dead 
languages, poorly preserved and poorly documented, lacking pre- 
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cisely that richness of information about language which is every- 
where the essential condition of the newer criticism. But in the 
enthusiasm for a method that had the advantage of being at least 
literary, that honored the work for itself and not for its historical 
or informational uses, this crucial limitation was brushed aside. 
Real excesses, however, were prevented by the salutary insistence 
of the older generation that the fundamental responsibilities of the 
scholar be observed. This insistence, because defensive, was both 
surly and grumpy, but it had its effect: at least no classical critic, 
to my knowledge, has yet proclaimed that the Oresteia is a “hier- 
archy of epiphanies.” Moreover, from the first, the impulse to the 
restoration of criticism to scholarship in America came as much 
from the humane tradition of European scholarship as from critics 
like Empson, Brooks, Ransom and Blackmur. Indeed, it was on the 
whole European scholars who first appreciated the refinement of 
verbal techniques offered by the New Criticism. Besides, no critic 
worth his salt, however belligerent, could honestly deny that the 
extreme poverty of fact which attends classical studies had long 
ago forced scholars to adopt in desperation something very like 
the New Criticism: one thinks of Jebb’s monumental close-reading 
of Sophocles, with its susceptibility to shade and texture; Wila- 
mowitz’ great edition of the Heracles, and now of Fraenkel’s Aga- 
memnon; on still another level, verging toward the perverse or 
crankish, are the strange works of Verrall and Norwood on 
Euripides and such non-classical oddities as Samuel Butler’s The 
Authoress of the Odyssey. 

But in the last ten years it is abundantly clear that criticism has 
returned to classical scholarship; if the New Criticism as such is not 
yet, in classics, the heavy industry it has become in English studies, 
its pressure is clearly visible and especially among the younger 
generation. The direct influence of the critics themselves upon 
classical studies has mostly been oblique, and, more often than 
not, unfortunate: Francis Fergusson’s able but unconvincing piece 
on the Oedipus Rex is some kind of exception, extraordinary in 
its perceptivity, but crippled in its too great reliance upon theories 
of the ritual origins of tragedy. And neither Kenneth Burke’s 
strange essay on the Oresteia nor Edmund Wilson’s perversion of 
the Antigone provides reliable models. But the New Criticism is 
writ large in Goheen’s study of the imagery of the Antigone, dif- 
fused throughout Kitto’s Greek Tragedy and Lattimore’s superb 
introduction to his translation of the Oresteia, or Owen’s fine com- 
mentary on the Iliad, and everywhere visible in the spate of dis- 
sertations which study single plays or single metaphors or the 
master-tropes of tragedy, and in the insistent emphasis upon the 
key terms of the New Critics: irony, ambiguity, symbol, tone, im- 
age) texture, formal structure and myth. And finally, even the 
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classical journals and the professional societies have shown in the 
last few years a grudging willingness to admit the newer critics 
as at least junior partners in the firm. 


From the point of view of the past, these are encouraging signs, 
and all the more so since critical activity has here been accom- 
panied by extraordinary energy in the field of translation—the 
new translations of Homer, tragedy, Vergil, Ovid, Hesiod, Pindar 
and Greek lyric. Good transiation is, of course, exemplary and 
creative criticism: to have an Iliad or an Oresteia as substantial 
and moving as we have in Lattimore’s translations is to have a 
guarantee of the fresh and right response of feeling without which 
criticism is an empty exercise. In this sense translations and criti- 
cism work hand in hand, each sponsoring the other’s vitality: just 
as criticism is crippled if it neglects scholarship, so the translator’s 
task is vitiated without the act of criticism. In this connection the 
difference between Lattimore’s Oresteia and Pound’s Trachiniae is 
illuminating; for what makes Pound’s translation incomparably the 
poorer of the two is the way in which, the scholarship suspended 
almost altogether, the critical sense is so impaired that it can no 
longer supervise the adjustment of language to the moral and 
emotional facts of the play. Talent here, tethered to nothing except 
Pound’s extraordinary sense of music, has gone rogue and wild. 
By which I do not mean, of course, that Lattimore’s scholarship 
makes him an acceptably tame poet; on the contrary, there is an 
immense turbulence in his translation, but it is a true and Aeschy- 
lean turbulence, not an imposed wildness. Good poetry guarantees 
good turbulence; the work of critic and scholar are required to 
make that turbulence Aeschylean and true. 


Up to now the most conspicuous failure of both the traditional 
and the new critics in respect to Greek tragedy has been the failure 
to realize turbulence: turbulence of experience, turbulence of 
morality in the process of getting made, and the turbulence of 
ideas under dramatic test. If any one charge can be brought against 
the older criticism, it would be, I think, that it has seemed to ask 
too little of Greek tragedy, and asking so little, has rarely discover- 
ed much. Its crucial failure has come at the point where all criti- 
cism is finally tested: the ability to transfer complex experience 
from one period or language to another, and to get the substance 
of that experience—its turbulence as well as its final order—into 
language. This is, of course, in the end, impossible, but it is the 
ideal by which we measure the adequacy of any interpretative 
criticism. Where the older criticism failed was in the deeper skills 
of the very humanity it professed, the point where passion is used 
to make the experience from which any great image of humanity, 
like the Greek one, is made. Intensely obsessed with history and 
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politics, the traditional criticism failed to show how history and 
politics got into tra~edy and what they did there in relation to the 
humanity of the heroes; concerned with man and his destiny, it 
could never quite conjure up the complex reality of experience 
and suffering that in the Greek plays gives human passion its 
meaning; committed to the task of clarity, it failed on the whole 
to remove that dense patina of stiffness and strangeness and auster- 
ity that makes Greek tragedy so formidable to our first impres- 
sions, or translated it into sentimental commonplaces and limp 
passions. 

Who, after all, is really stirred by the standard interpretations 
of the Antigone—that tidy passion of a perfect heroine caught up 
on the gods’ errand and hindered by a brutal Creon, a conforming 
Ismene, and a dunderheaded chorus with an inexplicable gift of 
tongues? And who believes the fashionable reverse, with its stub- 
born and presumptuous Antigone, its tragic Creon and its mis- 
understood Ismene? These interpretations are, to my mind, not 
credible because they so clearly violate the emotional experience 
of the play or reduce its difficulties to the vanishing-point. What 
has not gotten into them is the play’s real turbulence and complex- 
ity and what they express is rather the superficial order the play 
throws up as its terms or its field, not its subject or solution. What 
is missing is what, to my mind, the play insists upon in both action 
and character: the way in which Antigone, trying to uphold a 
principle beyond her own, or human, power to uphold, gradually 
empties that principle in action, and then, cut off from her human- 
ity by her dreadful heroism, rediscovers herself and love in the 
loneliness of her death; not the opposition between Antigone and 
Creon, but the family resemblance which joins them in a common 
doom; not great heroism justified by great principles, but conduct 
in the fateful grip of principles, making out of courage and love a 
deeper principle altogether. And if you look to the Oedipus Rex 
or the Agamemnon or the Bacchae, it seems to me you find the 
same impoverishment: what is real or turbulent in the life of those 
plays is for the most part expelled, either because the critic has let 
his own principles of order usurp the play, or because his own ex- 
perience is unequal to it, or because he refuses the act of criticism 
once it gets near the difficult edge of experience. How many inter- 
pretations of the Oedipus Rex, for instance, have come to grief on 
the fruitless quest for a tragic flaw that will justify the hero’s 
suffering simply in order that Aristotle be justified. How com- 
monly the cry of botching is raised against Euripides because his 
plays refuse to conform to the critic’s expectations of proper or- 
ganic structure. And how little of the full turbulence of the Orestes 
or Bacchae—those great pitiless mirrors of the terrible political 
and social desperation of late fifth-century Hellas—does our criti- 
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cism get, largely because we ask so much less of tragedy than it 
requires. 

Thanks to the New Criticism, we can hope to see the turbulence 
of language and rhetoric restored to tragedy, for the New Critics 
are nothing if not keen-nosed where verbal subtlety and density 
are concerned. And we have, I think, everything to hope for from 
the thorough examination of the rhetorical habits of Greek tragedy. 
But I sometimes wonder whether a keen nose for metaphor, irony 
or ambiguity is much to the point when the spoor is as old and 
crossed as that of Greek tragedy. It is, for instance, extremely dif- 
ficult in fifth-century literature to distinguish between metaphor 
that is genuinely fresh and metaphor that has hardened into idiom 
or cliché; we simply do not possess the linguistic evidence that 
might allow us to tell them apart. How fresh, for instance, are 
those yoke and ship images which run like master-tropes through 
all three tragedians? Or are these simply the metaphorical idiom 
of an agricultural and seafaring people? The answer, of course, lies 
in a desperately difficult tact, but that tact comes far harder in 
Greek and Latin than it does in a living literature like English 
where we understand stress and tone as we never can in Greek. 
And the chances are high, of course, that tact will disappear before 
the critic’s drive for conceptual consistency: I know of at least one 
treatment of the symbolism of the Oresteia where the interpreta- 
tion derived more from the itch for conceptual rigor in the imagery 
than from the emotional experience of the play. And this risk 
seems to me particularly high for the New Criticism in its academic 
setting, where the old insistence upon methodology and the stu- 
dent’s necessary economies with complexity combine to harden 
method into mere formula. 

I would not, of course, like the consciousness of risk to damage 
the enterprise: we badly need in Greek tragedy just that refine- 
ment of rhetoric which has been the success of the New Criticism. 
We need to know, for instance, just how those sententiae with 
which Greek tragedy is so lavish and which so embarrass modern 
producers of Greek plays, arise from the action; the structure of 
stichomythia, that brisk staccato exchange of single lines for up to 
a hundred lines at a time, is badly in need of work; I suspect that 
the relation between metaphor and dance-figures is crucially im- 
portant; we know very little about irony in tragedy, so little that 
the tone of whole scenes and even whole plays is in question; the 
language itself, with its curious alternation between stiff archaism 
and colloquial speech, its habits of rhetorical movement, from the 
big jaw-breaking, piled-up compounds of Aeschylus to the decep- 
tive simpleness of Euripides, is still terra incognita; and I suspect 
that we have barely started to do the work required by the choral 
lyrics. Beyond these jobs, it is my personal conviction that the 
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study of tragedy would enormously benefit from a shift in perspec- 
tive; we need to question, that is, our tacit assumption that Greek 
tragedy is staged in a religious context or represents a kind of 
collective worship, for the assumption vitally affects interpretation. 
And it seems to me that nothing but chaos can come from the 
fashionable notion that because Greek tragedy begins in ritual, its 
structure is therefore ritual dramatized, its hero a ritual scapegoat, 
and its action a shadow play of the death of the Eniautos-daimon or 
god of the year. The more I read of Greek tragedy, that is, the more 
I am impressed with its very distance from its ritual origins and 
its stubborn refusal to behave as honest ritual should. And there 
is something violently improbable about an image of the Greek 
theatre which does the kind of damage done by Gilbert Murray’s 
recanted theory of its ritual elements and more recently by Francis 
Fergusson in his study of the Oedipus. 

If we require an idea of the Greek tragic theatre at all, it seems 
to me that the clue might best be taken from the very charge of 
rhetoric so persistently brought against tragedy, and against 
Euripides in particular ever since the time of Schlegel. Over and 
over again, that is, the late fifth-century tragedy seems to suggest 
as its informing image a theatre shaped more by the law-court 
than by the altar. In this theatre, the agon is viewed essentially as 
a trial, and the characters, with all the tricks of sophistic rhetoric, 
put their cases in opposed speeches—often of identical length, as 
though timed by the waterclock of the Athenian dikastery. The 
audience in this theatre sits as jurors, not merely a panel of five 
hundred jurors, but the full Heliaea, the sovereign judicial assem- 
bly (ekklesia). No appeal, no matter how emotional, is debarred, 
and each character in his plea speaks with the formal passion of 
a man whose life and fortunes hang upon his words. But it is a 
formal and rhetorical passion, below which we can glimpse, as the 
jury must, the personal passion and the real motives glozed by 
the rhetoric and often exposed in action. Such a theatre, of course, 
is most appropriate to Euripides, but in some degree, I think, to 
Sophocles also, especially in the later plays. I find tentative con- 
firmation of this not merely in the number of Greek tragedies which 
openly stage formal trial scenes, but in the very structure of 
Euripidean drama: its persistent avoidance of the single hero in 
favor of the agon of two chief characters—Pentheus vs. Dionysus, 
Phaedra vs. Hippolytus, Orestes vs. Menelaus, Ion vs. Creusa—and 
the corresponding division of so many plays into two almost dis- 
parate actions; the flat assertion of the intention to make a formal 
plea; and, most important, the constant impression of the plays as 
problem plays in which the judgment is never asserted, but left, 
as it were, to the audience of jurors. If they understand the play, 
they make the right decision, or better, understand that no moral 
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decision is relevant because the problems are beyond the reach of 
moral judgment, i.e. are both tragic and true. If this is correct, 
it is understandable why the constant imposition upon Euri- 
pides of Aristotelian structure and the notion of a religious theatre 
so regularly distort him. I throw this suggestion out, not as a de- 
veloped thesis, but merely as a hint. For it seems to me that in the 
study of tragedy, as in almost any other human study, the dis- 
coveries come in that slight shift of perspective which we get when 
we examine those prejudices and assumptions which are so close 
to habit that we are almost unaware of them. And both our almost 
unconscious Aristotelianism and our deep assumption that Greek 
tragedy is finally religious tragedy are habits which I think need 
severe scrutiny by any serious critic of Greek drama. 

The last charge which I should like to bring against the New 
Criticism is related to just this refusal to examine one’s oldest 
habits. It is finally full interpretation of the plays and the trage- 
dians that we want, and I find it puzzling that the newer criticism 
of Greek tragedy so seldom undertakes the full job. This may be 
modesty, but I suspect it is the old illusion of objectivity in fancy 
dress; and between Quellenforschungen and metaphor-snooping, 
both uprooted from the values they are intended to discover or 
reinforce, I can see very little difference. It is not merely that the 
New Criticis have failed to take up the job of full interpretation, 
however, that I find distressing, but the fact that their analyses 
proceed more from the habit of old interpretation than the fresh 
act. I am not by this proposing that the New Critics should make 
their fortunes by systematically inverting all traditional criticism, 
but that analysis, wherever possible, should free itself from the 
immense authority of the standard interpretations. A book I ad- 
mire, Goheen’s analysis of the imagery of the Antigone, originally 
written as a dissertation and suffering the handicaps of that im- 
possible genre, ably illustrates just how much the New Critics 
have to offer in enriching our criticism of tragedy. But unless 
I am mistaken, Goheen’s close analysis is subtly hindered by the 
authority of the nineteenth-century Antigone, whose shape guides 
the analysis where it needs to go, but not where it might have gone 
were its destination a little less certain. This is not slyness, of 
course, but the necessarily blinkered gaze of good conviction: you 
look where you are going, not askance. But the one metaphor Mr. 
Goheen overlooks—the metaphor of alienation, Antigone as metic 
or peregrine—a casual sport so far as his theory is concerned, 
seems to me the one metaphor that most illuminates the key word 
of the play—philia or love. Habit is hard to shed, of course, but in 
the case of Greek tragedy where critical habit has hardened into 
cultural habit, I think it is crucial to any hope of a fresh and exact- 
ing criticism, 
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In this connection one point deserves mention. Greek tragedy is, 
par excellence, a sacred cow, even more sacred, I suspect, than 
Shakespeare, since it is seldom produced or else produced via the 
atrocious medium of Mr. Robinson Jeffers and Broadway; and most 
students get introduced to it in the killing atmosphere of reveren- 
tial hush that attends the reading of any classic in our general 
humanities courses. Worse, fewer and fewer literary men read 
Greek nowadays or read it with sufficient security to challenge the 
scholars on their own ground, as Goethe challenged Schlegel and 
Matthew Arnold challenged Newman with enormously fruitful 
results. And in scholarship, as I suggested earlier, unconscious 
timidity in the face of the accumulated judgments of dead scholars 
is a deep critical habit. In evidence of this attitude of blind defer- 
ence to Greek tragedy, let me cite the production not so long ago 
on Broadway of two Greek plays by a modern Greek repertory 
troupe: night after night, audiences and dramatic critics, unable 
to understand a word of the productions, but deeply impressed with 
the performance of their cultural duties, willfully applauded on 
the curious assumption that Greek tragedy is mostly gesture any- 
way, and that a modern Greek company, by virtue of being Greek, 
somehow must possess the secrets of ancient Greek tragedy. Against 
adulation like this, it may be beyond the power of critcism to help, 
and the critic himself may be insensibly drawn into the work of 
justification rather than criticism. But it needs to be pointed out 
that we are in real danger of taking over almost intact the canon 
of Greek tragedy which the nineteenth century established. Who, 
after all, except classical scholars, now reads any Aeschylus except 
the Oresteia and Prometheus. any Sophocles except the Theban 
plays, and what Euripides besides the Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus 
and Bacchae? I am not, of course, suggesting that these are not 
great plays, but that the canonizing of them into a cultural monu- 
ment damages the chosen eleven as much as the excluded tragedies. 

Worse, the difficulty is not merely that we have adopted an old 
taste, but the habits that accompany that taste as well, and espe- 
cially the nineteenth century habit of making Sophocles the norm, 
if not the ideal, of tragedy—a habit which has done great damage 
to Aeschylus and almost irreparable damage to Euripides. It is no 
accident, for instance, that the favored plays of Euripides are pre- 
cisely those which appear to meet the standards of so-called 
Aristotelian structure, that is, the “organic structure” which critics 
think they find in Sophocles. Against this tendency, I can only 
argue that it botches Sophocles as badly as Euripides, and that it 
cuts off our access to a power in Euripides that meant very little to 
the nineteenth-century but everything to the twentieth—I mean 
that part of Euripides that is concerned with political desperation, 
the corruption of power, and the corrosion of the civilized virtues 
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into a set of specious slogans for demagogic consumption. We need 
not only the Bacchae, but the Hecuba, the Heracles, the Orestes, 
Electra, Supplices and Trojan Women—all plays in which we 
should sense the full turbulence of one of the very greatest of 
dramatists in a context that very easily becomes our own. But this 
means production as well as criticism, since nothing hinders the 
critic’s right perception of a play more than the perpetual unavail- 
ability of his material in living form. At the moment, I can think 
of no greater service to Greek tragedy than the regular production 
of those plays that lie outside the canon and are so commonly re- 
garded as undramatic, and particularly the plays of Euripides 
whose structure is censured by critics who have never seen them 
performed. But such a service needs to be regular, a continuous 
repertory production, and not merely those sporadic productions 
which derive from a duty to the classics; but it is a service I hope 
some lively academic theatre may be encouraged to perform, since 
Broadway offers even less to Greek tragedy than it does to the 
modern playwright. 

What, in the meantime, should criticism do? I spoke earlier of 
the turbulence traditional criticism missed, and, at its most gen- 
eral, the charge I have preferred against the criticism of tragedy 
is its incompleteness. What was incomplete in the older criticism 
was that it over-generalized experience and missed whatever was 
complex and particular in human passion; it took the particular 
turbulence for granted, that is, and thereby leached its own gen- 
eralizations of what should have given them life. What the newer 
criticism missed was meant to be implied by what it got—turbu- 
lence of language; but the implications, trapped by the New Criti- 
cism’s notorious penchant for the autonomy of the work and its 
deep embarrassment in the face of value, only rarely succeeded; ex- 
perience got swamped in the generalizing drive of the symbolism 
or the technique of the dramatist’s work. What I want to restore 
to the criticism of tragedy is a sense, a feel, a look of significantly 
lived experience, particular before being general, the turbulence of 
the actual disorder of experience as it moves on to make the drama- 
tist’s order. To restore depth and passion to the terms of experi- 
ence—the notion of a personal fate, responsibility, purpose, the 
emotions before and after their moralizing, illusion, necessity and 
reality; to show how values burgeon out of structure and plot; to 
know again why the plot is the “soul of the play’’, not its skeleton; 
to see that any character in a play who lives and uses his passion is 
prior to anything he may stand for; to refresh the simplicity of 
reason through the complexity of passion, not the other way 
around: this is a part of what I mean by turbulence, the turbulence 
to which both the critic and the producer are responsible. Unless 
the criticism of tragedy can make itself big enough to talk about 
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experience at the level it proposes, it is doomed to even greater 
inadequacy than even criticism must normally expect. To talk 
about literature at the level of experience implies a criticism large 
enough to contain what is chaotic in experience as well as what is 
orderly. And it is my conviction that criticism of Greek tragedy, 
too heavily committed to the criteria of orderly reason and the 
rhetoric of intelligence, has dehumanized its heroes by cutting them 
off from the condition in relation to which they win their meaning. 
The hero, cut off by an inadequate criticism from the actual power 
and anguish of the condition he can never quite escape without 
destroying himself, loses the terrible tension and redeeming dignity 
of his equivocal status. 

Nothing comes easier than to ask criticism to become more com- 
plete and humane, and nothing is harder to do. Nor can we pre- 
scribe methods for doing it without sooner or later ramming our 
plays into categories which violate them. What we need at this 
point seems to me not more method, but a refreshment of per- 
spective: and particularly we want perspectives which under- 
cut our old methods as they harden into habit and prevent us from 
seeing more than they allow. It is by such refreshment of perspec- 
tive that we are apt to enlarge our criticism. At least this is my 
hope in the following remarks. 


II 


I suggested earlier that one refreshment of perspective might be 
found in a shift in our traditional idea of the Greek theatre, at 
least as that idea affects Euripides. And I should like to suggest 
further that we need much more precision in dealing with the 
hero and a different purchase on that central and elusive concept. 
What is most urgently needed is some sense of flexibility and 
variety in the ways heroism is manifested, and more attention to 
the dramatic use of the hero. The difficulty is not merely that we 
fail to distinguish between generic kinds of heroism or between 
the heroism of one dramatist and another, but that discussion 
begs almost all of the questions that affect the dramatic status of 
the hero in relation to his own humanity and also skirts whatever 
experience is relevant to the earning of heroism. Attempts to meet 
this problem with a unitary concept, as in Whitman’s recent book 
on Sophocles, have been Procrusiean in result: it is, of course, a 
pleasure to be rid of the view that Sophocles was an enlightened 
bishop and his heroes Anglicans in trouble, but a Nietzschean 
Sophocles with a Zarathustrian Antigone hardly helps us much. 
But most commonly heroism is treated in drastically abrogated 
moral terms, or made to satisfy the Aristotelian theory of the hero’s 
tragic flaw, or reduced to the protagonist, or hypostatized and used 
as a critical deus ex machina. The crucial questions relevant to 
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heroism, however, seem to me to be the following. First, how is 
heroism asserted in tragedy and how is it sustained, both morally 
and dramatically? What skills of experience or reality distinguish 
the hero from the other characters and from his former self? What 
is the relation between the achieved dramatic reality of the hero 
and his symbolic dignity? What is the cost of heroism to the hero 
in contrast to the values of what his heroism asserts? How does the 
hero’s mortality affect his morality? What are the legitimate limits 
of the hero’s responsibility for his nature or his acts? What is the 
relation between necessity and illusion in the hero’s ability to rise 
to, and even surpass, the meaning of his own experience? 

All of these questions are uprooted from the plays that propose 
them, but they are proposed by the plays at that level where criti- 
cism cannot refuse them without really refusing everything. As 
they affect the Antigone, for instance, they seem to me to illumin- 
ate the whole moral and experiential fabric of the play. Here if 
ever, for instance, the tension between the cost of heroism and the 
values of its assertion is both vivid and crucial. Half of the dynamic 
horror of Antigone’s tragedy is precisely her equivocal status: torn 
between the cold heroism of her assertion of principle and her 
humanity, she almost loses her humanity in the fateful grip of her 
principle. What distinguishes her from Creon? Principle, of course, 
but look again, and the distinction is replaced by the family re- 
semblance, a stubborn intractable loyalty to principle, and even a 
resemblance in principle, for both claim to act on behalf of love, 
philia. This principle, it is true, may be translated to another level 
and replaced by a struggle between family gods and state gods, but 
both protagonists claim at bottom to be agents of love: Antigone 
asserts that she was born to love (sumphilein) while Creon, in 
words that have been very strangely neglected, clearly states that 
he acts on behalf of the state because philia, love, can only exist 
within the context of a stable and orderly society. And this same 
philia is, of course, Ismene’s principle too, without Antigone’s 
courage, but philia for all that; and when Antigone refuses Ismene 
the right to die with her, she refuses her sister, her philé, both her 
own principle and the dignity of a personal fate. If, then, Antigone 
is the heroine of philia, we have to see, in action, what it means to 
act for philia in a conflict of philiai; how fate is here set against 
fate; how the family resemblance between Creon and Antigone is 
carried out in action up to the moment of heroism, and only then 
are they separated in a common doom. If we see these things, I 
think we cannot help seeing and reporting the turbulence also: the 
real disorder (but also the tragic symmetry) of a world where the 
living of love involves the denial of love elsewhere; where morality 
unmakes itself in conflict and is refreshed by significant passion; 
where heroism in the end means not surpassing one’s humanity but 
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discovering and incarnating its dignity at the moment of agony, and 
where the hero, finding weakness he never suspected, finds also his 
greatest strength. The hero, says Plato in one of his wonderfully 
crazy etymologies, “is born of love [that is, erds]”; or, to put it in 
other terms, the hero is reduced, but also raised, to the human con- 
dition. So, at least, it seems to me with Antigone. 

What she first accepts as a fate, the principle of love that dooms 
her to death, is hardened by her desperate plight and her desperate 
courage and loneliness; and this in turn hardens her—‘Great suf- 
fering makes a stone of the heart,” as Yeats puts it—making her 
refuse Ismene the same dignity of fate she claims. As she hardens, 
so does Creon on behalf of the same principle, denying Haemon in 
order to hurt Antigone, just as Antigone dishonors Ismene in order 
to honor Polyneices. Still hardened, but increasingly tormented by 
a loss she does not understand and yet the fate she chose, Antigone 
is condemned to her symbolic death, walled alive in a tomb, and 
thus cut off alike from both the living and the dead, the human be- 
ing still alive, like Niobe, beneath the cold rock of her heroism. 
And suddenly, as the chorus compares her to a goddess, she knows 
what has happened, and cries, “I am mocked, I am mocked!” and 
the rock falls away, leaving that final warm confusion that makes 
her so human and so lovely. In all this Creon is left far behind, 
though he suffers perhaps even worse; he never had Antigone’s 
human skills to begin with; he knows only the horror, Antigone 
knows the horror and the glory. And that knowledge, or better, 
merely being that knowledge, the final knowledge of tragedy, is 
Antigone’s heroism. Until you come to that point, however, the 
experience is troubled, criss-crossed with paradox, turbulent with 
lonely passion and isolated meaning; if simplicity supervenes with 
heroism, that simplicity owes all of its power to the turbulence it 
tries to resolve. 

Alternatively, in dealing with Euripides, we need to observe how 
the whole context of heroism has altered; that we are dealing with 
a world where the senselessness of circumstance may deprive the 
hero of responsibility, or strike at a point where responsibility is 
no longer relevant, as in the Hecuba or Heracles. With such an 
alteration, the nature of heroism is also altered, since its neces- 
sities change. Thus in the Heracles, the hero declares his triumph 
over the amoral powers which afflict him by the simple act of en- 
during in a world which tells him to die. For Euripides preserves 
the disorder of actual experience, measuring its horror against the 
unrequited illusion of order which sustains human beings, and the 
final dignity of Heracles is that he asserts the human cry for order 
and meaning almost in the very teeth of his own experience of 
hideous disorder. And the whole motive of the play is to bring the 
hero to the point where he shares, for the first time, common 
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ground with the other characters. He discovers, that is, his con- 
dition and its anguish, an anguish from which his great strength 
has hitherto exempted him; in the discovery of anguish comes the 
discovery of community and love in weakness before necessity. 
Love is the hope which finally permits Heracles to endure a hideous 
necessity he never made, and from his discovery of love and help- 
lessness flow acceptance and courage, the courage which asserts 
the human demand for order in a world which annuls all hope of 
a moral order. So much may be immediately obvious, but the 
point I should like to make is precisely the profound relationship 
between the hero’s progress and the structure of the play, the way 
in which the created or assumed reality of each part of the play 
exactly defines, as challenge and disorder, the growth of heroism 
and order, forcing Heracles steadily back upon his humanity in 
order to refresh his heroism. Yet the Heracles has been savagely 
censured for its dislocation of plot, its apparent division into two 
discrete actions bound together by nothing more than sequence. 
But unless I am mistaken, everything that seems strange about the 
play’s structure can be explained in terms of its intent, the con- 
version of heroism via the conversion of reality and necessity. At 
least it seems to me that, far from being botched, the Heracles is 
one of the most wonderfully constructed plays of Greek tragedy, 
if we mean by good construction a plot exactly designed to force 
meaning into action. What hinders us here, however, is the deeply 
Aristotelian bias of our critical habits and especially the habit of 
imposing the example of the Oedipus Rex upon all other Greek 
plays. We expect unity to be of one kind, and missing it, we mis- 
read or condemn the play in order to salvage our own bad habits. 

Heroism is, of course, more difficult to comprehend in those plays 
—far more common than we like to believe—where we have no 
central dominating hero in the manner of the Oedipus Rex and the 
Heracles. Indeed, in the case of Euripides, the single hero is a com- 
parative rarity. We have, for instance, a group of plays on the 
order of the Hippolytus or the Phoenissae, in which heroism is dif- 
fused over several characters or the whole human cast, and others, 
like the Orestes, the Hecuba and—I believe—the Bacchae, where 
there are protagonists but no heroes, and no heroism either. What 
you get in the Orestes is really like what you get in Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida: an image of heroism seen as botched, dis- 
figured and sick, carried along by the slogans and machinery of 
heroic tragedy and then exposed in action. This is neither a satire 
of tragedy, however, nor a melodramatic perversion, but tragedy 
of total turbulence, without a principle of order in sight except that 
order implied in the observation that heroism has been botched and 
all order omitted. Consider the Bacchae in this respect. Attempts 
to make heroes out of Pentheus and even Dionysus have not suc- 
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ceeded for obvious reasons: at least I find it hard to see the stuff 
of heroism in Pentheus’ irritable voyeurism and Dionysus has all 
the heroism of an earthquake. What we have, of course, is not 
heroic tragedy but a tragic contest between parties who all claim 
to act on behalf of the same principle—sophia, badly translated as 
“wisdom”—and who all alike deprave their principle in action. 
What alone can order the play and judge that depravity to which 
sophia is subjected is an understanding of right sophia; but it is im- 
portant to see that the play omits by merely implying the only 
order appropriate to its instances of heroism failed. 

My point, then, is the simple one that heroism is too complex a 
term to be handled loosely, and that, if mishandled, it generates 
trouble in other directions. We need a tact with our terms which 
can distinguish when a particular concept is demanded and when it 
is superfluous; so far as heroism is concerned, we particularly need 
precision when we attempt to relate it to dramatic movement, plot, 
genre, and a particular dramatist. Where our definitions tend to be 
static rather than dynamic, or uprooted from a single type, or ab- 
stracted from one dramatist and imposed upon others, we im- 
poverish tragedy in the critical act. 

Likewise, in reading Aeschylus, we need to observe how a shift- 
ing or evolving cosmology fundamentally conditions the nature 
and possibilities of heroism. For surely we cannot alter the basic 
laws of the world in which men live and suffer without thereby 
deeply affecting the moral quality of their conduct and the judg- 
ments relevant to it. And the Oresteia is, of course, just such an 
evolving cosmology: a dramatic image of the gradual evolution, 
according to the masterplan of Zeus, of the institution of civilized 
justice. The progress itself hardly needs documentation. No one 
can read or see the trilogy and miss those wonderful transfigura- 
tions that chart the progress of justice from primitive blood- 
vengeance to civilized trial by jury: the blood-red tapestries on 
which Agamemnon goes to his death, suddenly revealed as the 
holy red robes of the transfigured Furies, or the metamorphosis of 
Persuasion (Peitho) from the sinister abstraction that seduces 
Helen, to Clytemnestra’s coiling rhetoric as she lures Agamemnon 
to his doom, and finally that patient, crucial argument by which 
Athena persuades the Furies to accept an honored place in the 
new dispensation of Zeus. We are witnessing nothing less than the 
conversion of a world and, as the Chorus tells us, the reconciliation 
of Zeus and the Fates. Throughout the trilogy, from murder to 
murder to murder, we have been promised a fulfillment, a dawn, a 
delivery out of this intolerable net of contradictory evils, and 
finally, after so many false dawns and illusory solutions, we are 
shown the manifest pattern of Zeus the Fulfiller, the silver strand 
in the tapestry of blood. 
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A parable, then, of tragic scope, a passion of men and gods strug- 
gling from darkness into the light: so much is obvious. But if no 
one misunderstands the nature of the light, what do we make of 
the darkness there in the Agamemnon where everything is chaos 
and contradiction, where men are apparently whirled helplessly 
from evil to worse evil, with no end in sight ever? What, in other 
words, is the relation of Zeus of the Eumenides to the darker Zeus 
of the Agamemnon? Is he an inscrutable god, secretly at work be- 
hind all the apparent contradictions, slowly forcing the whole 
action toward an inevitable conclusion? A kind of Greek Jehovah, 
that is, tempting men, out of his enormous bewildering mystery, 
to cramp him in the small boxes of their own petty theodicies? 
Or is he like the Zeus of the Prometheus-trilogy, an undeveloped 
god who once again undergoes a progress from callous indifference 
to a final moral wisdom tempered by compassion? Or is he a grad- 
ualist, a reforming Fabian demiurge, hampered by a whole host of 
discordant powers, the still potent heirs of an older dispensation, 
and by quarrels on Olympus too? 

As I see it, the world of the Agamemnon is clearly one in which 
the possibility of moral action is obscured and prevented by a deep 
discord in the nature of things. We have a prospect of insuperable 
moral difficulty, a nightmare of justice in which the assertion of 
any right involves a further wrong, in which fate is set against fate 
in an intolerable, necessary sequence of violence. There is Zeus, of 
course, and Zeus is strong; but if the Chorus, in a famous ode, 
praises Zeus’ power and wisdom, we are meant to read that prayer, 
I think, not as a factual description of a known Zeus, but as a last 
desperate act of faith, cried in the very teeth of experience: sor- 
row, sorrow, but may good win out in the end. In other words, the 
Agamemnon presents us with a world which is at all points essen- 
tially Homeric; nothing, in fact, in the entire Agamemnon, includ- 
ing the choral ode on Zeus, is incompatible with the cosmology of 
Homer. The life of men on earth, torn this way and that by con- 
flict and irresponsibility in heaven, is a tragic hell; and if men and 
gods jointly share the responsibility for human actions, the choices 
are irreparably clouded by inconsistency and discord among the 
gods. In the Iliad and the Odyssey there is a double standard: 
divine adultery, for instance, is comic, but human adultery is ter- 
ribly punished. So too the Agamemnon shows us, in conscious 
juxtaposition, the same double standard: Agamemnon himself 
is the fatally chosen instrument of Zeus to punish the adultery of 
Paris, but Apollo callously and with impunity seduces Cassandra 
and leads her to her death at Clytemnestra’s hands. The contrast 
could hardly be more glaring. And though in the Eumenides Apollo 
may very well incarnate the ruthlessness of the male in a contest 
with the female Furies, it is an intentional anomaly in the Aga- 
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memnon that the same ruthlessness should be visited on a helpless 
human victim. And what are we to make of the fact that Artemis, 
“angered at the flying hounds of her father,’’ should openly flout 
the will of Zeus and demand the sacrifice of Iphigeneia before 
allowing the Greeks to proceed on the Zeus-enjoined conquest of 
Troy? The only possible conclusion is surely that there is discord in 
heaven, just as in the Iliad we see god set against god in a perpetual 
attempt to slow or cross the will of Zeus. Anomaly, contradiction, 
moral irresponsibility on earth and in heaven: this is the world of 
the Agamemnon, and it is, I think, precisely what we should ex- 
pect. How else, dramatically speaking, could Aeschylus have shown 
us his gradual progress toward the light? For the light requires a 
darkness to dispel, and the darkness of the Agamemnon is a de- 
liberately constructed one, not the result of the dramatist’s con- 
fusion or inconsistency. 

A related problem: does Agamemnon enjoy freedom of action 
or was he compelled to sacrifice Iphigeneia? Once again the answer, 
I think, is the Homeric one, which is to say that Agamemnon free- 
ly chose but he was also compelled to choose. So in the Iliad we see 
Agamemnon freely confiscate Achilles’ prize and so bring on the 
fatal wrath; later, however, he declares that it was not he who did 
it but Zeus and Ate, which is simply Homer’s way of sustaining the 
crucial doubleness of all his action: Agamemnon chose an act which 
Zeus also chose him to do. To modern ears this may seem an 
evasion of difficulty by way of paradox, but the notion, I believe, 
is firmly classical and also commonsensical: we all think we act 
with freedom though upon reflection it frequently seems that we 
could not possibly have acted otherwise than we did. So in the 
Agamemnon we find the Chorus declaring that Agamemnon put 
on the yoke of necessity, but before that it asks: “What course 
without evils?” Which, at least to my ears, suggests choice, how- 
ever small in fact that choice may have been. In short, Agamemnon 
chooses his necessity, but equally Zeus’ necessity chose him; being 
the kind of man he is, he chooses as he does. Consider in this con- 
nection the famous Aeschylean fragment: ‘when Zeus wishes to 
destroy a man’s house utterly, he puts an aitia [i.e. a cause or re- 
sponsibility] in the man.” What does this mean except that a man 
acts from the necessity of his nature and as god compels him? 
Similarly we later find Agamemnon asserting that he and the gods 
are jointly responsible [metaitioi] for the destruction of Troy, and 
Clytemnestra likewise declares to Orestes that she and Destiny are 
jointly responsible accomplices [paraitioi] in the murder of Aga- 
memnon. And surely it is just this joint responsibility that the 
action everywhere exhibits and requires. Thus in the famous cen- 
tral scene of the red tapestries, we see Agamemnon, reluctant and 
wary but also deeply tempted and guilty, finally lured into Clytem- 
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nestra’s net as his fatal vanity once drove him, with the connivance 
and foreknowledge of heaven, to sacrifice his daughter. So too we 
can detect in Clytemnestra’s action itself both the deep sources of 
her own motivation and the hand of heaven. She too chooses her 
revenge, but she is also the instrument chosen of heaven to cut 
down Agamemnon. 


Consider also the deliberate parallel with Orestes. At the open- 
ing of the Choephoroe we find Orestes suffering under almost the 
same necessity as Agamemnon earlier: just as Artemis ordered 
Agamemnon to kill his daughter, so Orestes is commanded by 
Apollo to murder his mother. Hideous punishment is threatened 
if he disobeys, and yet Orestes, I think, can be said to choose here 
because he so clearly acts for motives that are properly his own: 
vengeance for his father and the recovery of his patrimony. He 
too chooses, that is, the act he is also constrained to commit. But 
there is this time a crucial difference: the comparative purity of 
the motive. Unlike Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, Orestes under- 
takes his murder with the reluctance and misgiving of an innocent 
heart and also with the determination of justice. Even Electra ex- 
plicitly questions the wisdom of a god who could command that 
a mother be murdered by her son. For the first time, that is, in the 
history of the house of Atreus, a murder is being undertaken in 
something like purity of heart, for Orestes’ act is clouded neither 
by his father’s fatal vanity nor by his mother’s jealousy and guilty 
hatred. It is revenge pure and simple, reluctant and unhappy and 
uncertain, but the nearest thing to the spirit of true justice that an 
age of vendetta-justice can offer. For we must be careful to judge 
the hero by the standards of the age in which he lives, and this is a 
world whose only justice as yet is the simple and brutal lex talionis. 


Great consequences flow from this, I think, for innocence in this 
play is crucial. Not only does it signify to Zeus that the moment 
is at last ripe for the institution of civilized justice, but it is because 
Orestes’ heart was pure and his action productive of conscience 
and remorse that he can, without divine inconsistency, be purged 
and finally acquitted. But there is more to it than that: precisely 
because Orestes’ innocence is deeply his own, the native reaction of 
his own heart to the callous command of a god who told him to cut 
down his father’s murderers “in their own fashion, to turn to the 


bull’s fury in the loss of his estates,” mankind becomes, through ' 


Orestes, partner and accessory [metaitios] with Zeus in the great 
act of justice that closes the trilogy. Orestes’ act releases Zeus, 
but because the act was undertaken in free innocence, men share 
with Zeus the glory of the new justice which we now see has been 
Zeus’ intent from the beginning. But wisdom on earth must pre- 
cede Zeus’ revelation: the condition of justice is the free and rightly 
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motivated collaboration of men, and this could only come about 
when men discovered both innocence and compassion before neces- 
sity. Orestes kills but first he hesitates, and the whole world and 
the fate of mankind hang in that act of hesitation. For the play 
is about nothing less than the discovery of wisdom [sophia] under 
the yoke of awful necessity. To us, the heirs of Orestes’ act, it may 
seem a small wisdom that a man who must kill should, for pity’s 
sake, hesitate, but this is the wisdom appropriate to the necessity in 
question. And it marks, I think, in Aeschylus’ eyes, a great moment 
in the fortunes of mankind, since it is the indispensable pre- 
requisite of civilized justice itself. God sends necessity upon man 
that he may learn, and learning, become the partner of god in the 
great drama of the making of a civilized world. 

Look back now at the Agamemnon from this vantage-point. If 
I am right, what we see is a world of terrible disorder, fate set 
against fate, god against god, man against man and god, all en- 
tangled in the great net of a justiceless, impossible justice. For this 
confusion, man and god are jointly responsible, but even the mind 
of Zeus is hampered and restricted by the still potent necessities 
of an older and more barbaric world-order. In this world, tragedy 
can only work itself out through time and suffering, and Zeus him- 
self is powerless to act until the heart of man happens on the be- 
ginnings of a truer justice. For justice without the wisdom to sus- 
tain it would have been a meaningless gift, and wisdom, as the 
Chorus tells us, is learned in suffering. And so we see Clytemnestra 
and Agamemnon caught in a necessity which their own natures 
as well as the conflicting purposes of heaven have made. But we 
should not judge them too harshly; true, they do what they do and 
suffer what they suffer because they are what they are, but unless 
I am mistaken, we can almost hear Aeschylus saying between the 
lines, how can we expect men to be better than gods? If Agamem- 
non has murdered Iphigeneia, how much more brutal is the conduct 
of Apollo towards Cassandra. We must judge, that is, by the 
standards appropriate to Agamemnon’s world, and if we judge him 
rightly we shall be in a position to understand the true stature of 
Orestes’ heroism, surpassing in moral skills the god who com- 
manded him to kill. Agamemnon, however proud, however guilty 
of hybris, is a man torn between the necessity of his own nature 
and the necessities imposed upon him by a world of moral disorder. 
He is not, I think, a true tragic hero—for Orestes is the hero of the 
Oresteia—but the self-involved tragic victim of a world which is 
as flawed as he is. He is therefore a candidate for compassion as 
much as judgment, and so are Clytemnestra and her victim, Cas- 
sandra. Only a mind unreceptive to the meaning of Athena’s justice 
can refuse to give these casualties of a great cosmology in the mak- 
ing the human justice of pity and compassion. This, it seems to me, 
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is an essential part of the real complexity and enormous moral tur- 
bulence of the Oresteia. 
III 

Unless I am mistaken, tragedy is also in deep need of some new 
perspectives in the maiter of its operative moral terms as well as 
in structure and plot. And particularly, I think, we need to ques- 
tion again the relevance of Aristotle on at least two points—the so- 
called tragic flaw and the puiative Aristotelian theory of tragic 
structure, the structure that draws its sanction from the Oedipus 
Rex and is reinforced by our modern preference for the organic. 
Aristotle is, I know, a rough customer: he has of necessity immense 
authority, and one is never quite sure whether one is talking about 
Aristotle or about something that has borrowed the authority of his 
name. But I have never been able to satisfy myself that the Poetics 
is the purely inductive treatise that scholars claim it is: again and 
again, that is, what is inductive in the Poetics seems to me to be 
directed by what is not, the pervasive notion of a purposive and 
rational univeise and all that such a notion implies for tragedy and 
for the structure of tragedy. Thus for Aristotle a tragic fall is 
grounded in a consistent and harmonious sense of a man’s responsi- 
bility for his nature and his actions: when the hero falls, he falls for 
his own failure, and behind the rightness of his fall, working both 
pity and terror by the precise and relentless nature of its operations, 
stands the order which society and a god-informed world impose 
upon the individual. What the law requires, the world requires 
too, and so the Aristotelian play portrays, like an image of human 
life, the individual torn and suffering between his nature and an 
objective world-order. 


The tragic fall is, of course, in the common reading of Aristotle, 
based upon the hero’s possession of a tragic flaw; and whether as 
doctrine or habit, the attempt to find a tragic flaw in Greek plays 
seems to me a persistent stumbling-block. If you really look at the 
Oedipus, for instance, it is immediately clear that Oedipus’ tragic 
flaw is hard to discover: one wants to know— if you begin with the 
Aristotelian habit—just what in the hero’s nature or his acts makes 
him suffer as hideously as he does, and the obvious answers—his 
anger, his treatment of Creon and Teiresias, his attempt to avoid 
his fate—are all unsatisfactory, or if satisfactory, indict the gods 
that could afflict a man so grievously for such offense. One recent 
critic of the play, an Aristotelian by conviction as well as habit, 
recognized his dilemma immediately and proceeded to solve it by 
the suggestion that Sophocles in this play has generalized hamartia 
into something like original sin: Oedipus has no particular flaws 
but suffers in the very flaw of his humanity. I suspect that very few 
classicists, whatever their religious color, will be happy with this 
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theory, and I hope that even Aristotelians might object. But I use 
it to illustrate the kind of trouble that the expectation of a tragic 
flaw can create even in the treatment of a play which Aristotle re- 
garded as the paradigm of his theories. 

I cannot myself pretend to understand that mysterious play, but 
I wonder if we are perhaps noi the better off for proceeding from 
the play rather than from Aristotle. Freed from our own a prioris, 
the experience of the play may at least propose itself in different 
terms. Thus it has always seemed to me that the single most per- 
tinent fact of the Oedipus was not the hero’s flaw, but his refusal to 
accept a ready-made fate: he wants his own fate, not the gods’, and 
though his personal fate may be cut short by his doom, Oedipus at 
the close of the play insists upon distinguishing his own responsi- 
bility by blinding himself. It is the magnificence of his own dec- 
laration of responsibility that makes him so heroic: his fate is his 
and no one else’s. His anger is anger, neither more nor less; it is 
not the source of his doom, but the irritant that he exhibits on the 
road to doom; and if he has a hamartia, it is not sin or flaw but the 
ungovernable tragic ignorance of all men: we do not know who 
we are nor who fathered us but go, blinded by life and hope, 
toward a wisdom bitter as the gates of hell. The cost of action is 
suffering, and heroism is the anguished acceptance of our own 
identities and natures, forged in action and pain in a world we 
never made. Whatever the final merits of this suggestion, it at 
least, I think, preserves the dignity of human passion in the play 
without violating in the name of a crude automatic justice the 
mysterious destiny that rules the play. 

But crude or vulgar Aristotelianism' has hurt all three drama- 
tists, and Euripides in particular, and one of the most urgent tasks 
for the criticism of tragedy is the thorough re-examination of 
Euripidean structure; once we get Euripides straight, we may be 
in a position to see just where we have subtly distorted Aeschylus 
and Sophocles in the name of a misunderstood Aristotle. But here 
again, I think, criticism might best begin from the obvious—the 
long insistence of critics that Euripidean plays lack unity, fall into 
disparate actions or are merely episodes strung together. We start, 
that is, from the fact of dislocation and attempt to see whether 
dislocation might not be deliberate method rather than the hit-or- 
miss ad hoc work of a genius who consistently botched. What is 
immediately apparent if we start from this point is the real co- 
herence of the plays so far as structure is concerned; what is most 
obvious in the Heracles or Hecuba is true also of the Bacchae, Hip- 
polytus and Medea: all lack the kind of unity which the organic 
theory requires, all exhibit dislocation. If we ask why this is so, 
I think we find it mirrored by a curious doubleness in the action 
or in the given and created realities of the plays. Thus the Heracles 
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shows two successive plateaus, the first a reality appropriate to 
legend and old convention, i.e. a world of mythical illusion, the 
second the full created tragic reality out of which heroism is born. 
If we look, say, at the Orestes, we discover a play which freely in- 
vents its own reality and then confronts the action so created with 
an epiphany of Apollo in which the whole motion of the play up to 
that point is flatly contradicted. We get a head-on collision, that 
is, between the action of the play and the traditionalizing impos- 
sible deus ex machina, and no attempt is made to modulate or ex- 
plain these incompatible sequences. The same is true of the 
Iphigeneia at Aulis, and also, I think, of the Medea and Electra: 
their conclusions are simply at variance, as real events, from the 
whole tenor of the action. In the Hippolytus and Bacchae this 
doubleness is used in a different and less violent way: both plays 
dramatize the full incredibility of a traditional account of Olym- 
pian anthropomorphism—it is incredible that gods, real gods, 
should act as Dionysus and Aphrodite do. But once the familiar 
reality has been exposed and displaced, both plays proceed, in a 
symbolic manner, to hint at a deeper meaning and a different real- 
ity for these displaced gods. What I am trying to suggest is that 
again and again in Euripides, what makes the plays dislocated in 
structure is a deliberate juxtaposition of antithetical realities—the 
reality of the material which the play takes from legend and myth, 
and the new reality which the dramatist forces, as action, from his 
old material. We get the same kind of jar, that is, that our lives 
receive when they proceed upon inadequate conviction and are 
suddenly confronted with difficulty too great for the old conviction. 
But to my mind our understanding of Euripidean structure rests 
firmly upon our ability to understand the dramatic experience that 
bridges the two or even three plateaus of reality that most Euri- 
pidean plays exhibit. In the Heracles, for instance, we get between 
the two actions no propter hoc connection of the kind Aristotelians 
insist upon, and yet the connection seems to me, if not quite neces- 
sitous, at least valid with whatever validity the conversion of 
human experience possesses. 


If heroism happens to arise from a fortuitous and accidental 
eruption of the irrational in the nature of things—as in the Heracles 
or the Hippolytus—the very fact that it is in the nature of things 
makes the eruption necessary or probable: we tend to disbar it only 
because our Aristotelian habits predispose us to a dramatic world 
like that of Sophocles, where the apparent irrationalities of ex- 


perience are explained by a divine order we cannot comprehend. } 


But as applied to Euripides, these habits and their corollary in a 
crude notion of the tragic flaw can only complicate chaos further. 
We need rather a theory of Euripidean structure which starts from 
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dislocation and attempts to show the relation of this form to a 
world of moral disorder. Unless I am mistaken, such examination 
must also show the irrelevance of propter hoc structure to Euripi- 
des, whose sense of necessity in drama derives more from the 
motion of the human mind under stress and the patterns which 
men’s convictions make when confronted by adventitious realities. 
A man’s character may be his destiny, but for Euripides destiny 
is often dependent upon and defined by circumstances the hero 
never made, nor the gods either. Unless we can restore an under- 
standing of the importance of the dramatist’s assumed world for 
his form, Euripides must stand perpetually condemned or be ex- 
plained with all the willful improbability of Verrall. At least the 
latest book on Euripidean structure—Gilbert Norwood’s Essays on 
Euripidean Drama—makes the implicit claim that these disloca- 
tions of plot and internal inconsistencies in the plays are best ex- 
plained as the work of fourth century redactors. This seems both 
unfortunate and unnecessary. 


One final point. Nothing, I think, more effectively hinders our 
understanding of the experience of Greek tragedy than the inade- 
quacy and crudity of meaning which critics and translators assign 
to the operative moral terms of Greek tragedy—sophia, hybris, 
ananke?@, séphrosuné, aristeia, timé, authadia and the like. For in 
much criticism of tragedy these terms are used as though they pos- 
sessed simple English equivalents, without, I think, adequate ref- 
erence to the experience with which they were meant to cope. Al- 
ternatively, they are exposed to static definition without regard to 
the transformations which tragedy may force upon them as the hero 
moves from a situation of conventional morality and reality to an 
ordeal for which the traditional wisdom of the Chorus may be 
utterly inadequate. In such situations it is my conviction that the 
old moral terms are employed with a meaning so turbulent with 
fresh or restored experience that they are no longer the same 
terms, nor the hero to whom they apply the same man. Timé, for 
instance, is normally translated as honor, but its root meaning is 
price, or valuation, and in most tragedies where the concept is im- 
portant—the Antigone, for instance—the word operates very much 
like the deep sense of our word “respect.” Thus when Ismene 
claims that Antigone has not shown timé to her, and that Creon 
has not shown timé to Haemon, she means, not that she and 
Haemon have been dishonored, or insulted, but that they have 
not been respected: they have been disallowed the dignity of a 
fate and their dignity as individuals. They have, as it were, been 
priced all wrong, and this charge is, of course, central to the play, 
since Antigone claims to act for philia because she wishes to give 
timé to Polyneices. What, the play seems to suggest, is the assertion 
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of philia worth without timé too? And what is a philia which, in 
order to respect one person, shows disrespect to another, both 
equally claiming the rights of philia? 

Or consider the word sophia, which we badly translate as ‘“‘wis- 
dom,” as it gets into the Bacchae. Among other things, sophia means 
a knowledge and acceptance of one’s nature and therefore of one’s 
place in the scheme of things. It presupposes, that is, self-knowl- 
edge, an acceptance of those necessities that compose the limits of 
human fate. It also means the consequent refinement of feelings 
by which a man recognizes and respects the sufferings of others 
before necessity: it issues in compassion.? Sophia is further con- 
trasted with its opposite, amathia, a deep, brutal, unteachable, un- 
governable self-ignorance which breaks out in violence and cruelty. 
If the sophos is by definition susceptible to the feelings of civilized 
humanity, a compassion learned in fellow-suffering, the amathés 
is callous and merciless, a barbarian by nature. But it is these 
meanings which crowd into the Bacchae and everywhere provide, 
through dramatic action and testing, the play’s missing principle of 
order. For in the course of the action, through the very brutality 
which they use to support their claims to sophia, both Pentheus 
and Dionysus utterly expose their own amathia. 

But more than the self-indictment of Pentheus or Dionysus is 
involved here. For Euripides has taken elaborate pains to show 
in Pentheus something more than the man who does not know the 
deep Dionysiac necessity of his own nature: he is also the proud 
iconoclastic innovator, the rebel at war with tradition, standing 
outside of the community’s nomos [custom as law] and as theo- 
machos, disdainful of any power above man. Ranged against him 
are Cadmus, Teiresias and the chorus, who all alike appeal to the 
massive tyranny of tradition and folk-belief, and constantly in- 
voke as the sanction of society against the rebellious or anti-tradi- 
tional man the words séphrosuné and diké. Thus in flat opposition 
to Pentheus’ lonely arrogance of the “exceptional” (perissos) man, 
defying the community’s nomos in the name of his own self-will, 
is set the chorus’ tyrannous tradition: ‘Beyond the old beliefs, no 
thought, no act shall go (891-2).” We have, that is, a head-on 
collision between the forces which represent a brutally depraved 
conservative tradition and the arrogant exemplar of the ruthlessly 
anti-traditional mind. Both positions are alike in the cruel and 
bigoted violence with which they meet opposition, and the sophia 
and séphrosuné and dikz which they both claim mock their pre- 
tensions and condemn their conduct. If the conduct of the chorus 
and Dionysus outrage our sympathies and finally enlist them on 
Pentheus’ behalf, it is because, in the nature of things, the amathia 
of a man is less heinous than that of a god. But both are amatheis, 
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Pentheus no less than the chorus, and the play as a whole em- 
ploys them and their struggle as a bitter image of both Athens and 
Hellas terribly divided between the forces that, in Euripides’ mind, 
more than anything else destroyed them: on the one side, the con- 
servative and aristocratic tradition in its extreme corruption, dis- 
guising avarice for wealth and power with the fair professions of 
the traditional aretai, meeting all attempts at change or modera- 
tion with the tyranny of popular piety, and disclosing in its actions 
the callousness and refined cruelty of civilized barbarism; on the 
other side, the exceptional individual, selfish and egotistical, im- 
patient of public welfare and tradition alike, opportunistic, dema- 
gogic and equally brutal in action. In saying this, I do not intend 
to dispute the obvious religious concerns of the Bacchae, but to 
stress what, to my knowledge, has not been emphasized, that the 
play is, like the Heracles, the Electra and the Orestes, a composite 
of discrete conversions, social and political as well as religious. And 
all of these concerns meet in the term sophia and its opposite, 
amathia, which at their widest enclose most of what we mean by 
“civilized” and “uncivilized,” both morally and politically. Thus 
when Euripides has his chorus assert that to sophon is not the same 
as sophia, he means that the pretensions and conventions and habits 
of civilization are by no means equivalent to civilized practices. 
But in my opinion the same widening and deepening of the 
operative moral terms of Greek culture is to be found everywhere 
in tragedy—philia in Antigone, séphrosuné in Hippolytus, eugeneia 
in Heracles, aristeia in Orestes, etc.—and it would be surprising if 
it were not so. But upon our sense of the play off the traditional or 
lazy meanings of these words and the definitions which the tragic 
action makes lies, I think, much of the turbulence now missing from 
the criticism of tragedy. 
. Let me close with a brief note on necessity, for necessity seems 
to me the crucial center of Greek tragedy, just as Greek tragedy 
seems to me unique in the firmness and sharpness with which it 
follows necessity into human action. In its basic aspect, necessity 
(anank@) is that set of unalterable, irreducible, unmanageable facts 
which we call the human condition. Call it destiny, call it fate, 
call it the gods, it hardly matters. Necessity is, first of all, death; 
but it is also old age, sleep, the reversal of fortune and the dance 
of life; it is thereby the fact of suffering as well as pleasure, for if 
we must dance and sleep, we also suffer, age and dic. It is also sex, 
the great figure of amoral Aphrodite who moves in the sea, land 
and air and as an undeniable power in the bodies of men, compel- 
ling and destroying those who, like Hippolytus, refuse to accept 
her. Or it is Dionysus, the terrible ambiguous force of the Bacchae, 
“the force that through the green fuse drives the flower,” and who 
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destroys Pentheus who lacks the sophia that accepts him. It is the 
great god-sprung trap of the Oedipus and also the nature of Oedi- 
pus himself, that stubborn human courage of pride that drives him 
relentlessly into the trap. It is the necessity of political power 
which, in corruption, destroys Hecuba and Iphigeneia and Cassan- 
dra and Polyxena. It is the inherent hostility of blind chance, the 
incalculable daemonic malice which in the Euripidean Heracles calls 
out to the hero to die and tells him that there is no hope and no 
moral order in the world at all. Suspend necessity in the form 
of the play, and you get such charming, romantic plays as Iphi- 
geneia at Tauris and the Helen. Romantic, that is, because not 
tragic; and not tragic because necessity, the mainspring of tragedy, 
has been, for fun, for entertainment and experiment, removed. 
Where men are freed from the yoke of necessity, their lives cease 
to be tragic, and with the loss of suffering comes also the loss of 
dignity and sophia. 

For it is in the struggle with necessity that heroism is born, and 
even the hero, if he is to retain his humanity, must accept neces- 
sity. Ripeness is all. And so we see Orestes discover purity and 
compassion in the face of a necessity that threatens to deform him 
as it has already deformed his father and mother and as it inevit- 
ably deforms the weak, the flawed, the average human nature. So 
too Antigone accepts her necessity, the consequence of her own act, 
humanity pushed to the extreme, and thereby comes again upon 
her humanity in the very act of acceptance and recognition of loss. 
So Oedipus by asserting his total utter responsibility for his own 
fate, wins the victory over a necessity that would have destroyed 
a lesser man. And so Heracles claims a moral dignity forever out 
of reach of the amoral powers that persecute him. There is a mag- 
nificence here in the power to rise, in the anguished acceptance that 
must always, in Greek tragedy, precede the winning of dignity. 
For it is here before necessity that old morality is unmade and 
then remade into a new thing. Thus Orestes, having discovered 
at least that compassion that made him hesitate, enables justice to 
be born. And so too at the close of the Hippolytus and Bacchae we 
see the suffering human survivors of the play discover, under the 
awful yoke of an intolerable necessity, the love and compassion, 
the shared suffering that makes men endure with love in a world 
which shrieks at them to die. Learn wisdom through suffering, 
says Aeschylus, and if we are loyal to the turbulence of Greek 
tragedy, we can see what he means. For, stripped to the bone, the 
essential action of the greatest of the Greek tragedies is an enact- 
ment of lives lived out under the double yoke of man’s own nature 
and a world he did not make; the weaker fail or are deformed; 
the strong survive, and by surviving and enduring, liberate the 
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dignity of significant suffering which gives man the crucial victory 
over his own fate. 


NOTES 


‘Much of contemporary dogmatizing about what Aristotle did 
or did not mean seems to me to rest squarely upon uninformed or 
unimaginative interpretation of what Aristotle actually said. I am 
encouraged in this opinion by Professor Gerald F. Else’s magis- 
terial Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument (Harvard University 
Press, 1957), surely the most important book on Aristotelian criti- 
cism in the twentieth century and one which will inevitably shape 
and alter the whole tenor of modern explication of Aristotle. 

At my request, Professor Else has provided me with a brief 
statement of his views of what Aristotle actually said, and I quote 
him verbatim in the conviction of complete agreement. He writes: 
“There is no doubt that the root and center of Aristotle’s theory of 
tragedy, indeed of all poetry, is the idea of an action (N.B. “an 
action,” not simply ‘‘action’”’). It should be easy to say what he 
means by an action, since he talks about it so much; but there are 
obscurities and ambiguities. Perhaps the key is that an action is 
a transaction, the living out of a decisive turn of events by a signi- 
ficant human being. Aristotle seems to say that neither people nor 
situations—suffering, hopelessness, demoniacal possession, or what- 
ever—are tragic in themselves. Involvement in action is the sign- 
manual of our human condition and our passport to happiness; it 
is also the warrant of our possible ruin. Without action a man can 
be, but he can neither win nor lose; and the winning or losing (not 
having-lost or being-about-to-lose, or even being-such-as-to-lose) 
is the tragedy. What is tragic is neither the potentiality nor the 
actuality of suffering, but its actualization. Tragedy cannot be dis- 
played, but only enacted. It would seem to follow that the tragic 
action, though involved with universals—character (type), char- 
acteristic acts, pattern of events—is irreducibly a particular. 
Whether or not Oedipus is a type, the hell into which he enters is 
his individually, for only he has entered it through this action. But 
it is not clear whether Aristotle is aware of this further corollary. 
What he does do, beyond any ambiguity, is to insist on the primacy 
of the action.” 


* Cf. Electra, 11. 294-5, where Orestes states that pity (to oiktos) 
is never to be found among the amatheis but only among the sophoi 
i.e. compassion is a true component of “wisdom”. 








Public And Private Problems 
Jn Modern Drama 


By RONALD PEACOCK 


| has become common to view drama in the post-Ibsen period as 

falling into two broad categories. On the one hand there was 
a strong and persistent tradition of the A Doll’s House type of play, 
called for convenience “social problem plays,” and on the other 
a number of diverse styles of drama that represent counter-realism; 
plays in verse, expressionism, formalistic styles as in Yeats’ plays, 
revivals of myths, fantastic drama, surrealism, plays of Freudian 
psychology, Cocteau-ish poésie de thédtre, and so on, all of which, 
however different from each other, have in common that they turn 
away both from social problems and from the dramatic style as- 
sociated with them. They do not necessarily, however, renounce 
realism for “romance,” or for something “poetic” in the escapist 
sense. Neither are the themes they treat always without relevance 
to the social situation. The point is that the social situation changed 
radically in the decade of World War I, making social problem 
drama of the older kind and its particular mold of realism out of 
date. But the antiquated forms had no monopoly on all realism or 
all social problems. The new forms, superficially judged to be 
anti-realistic, often represent in fact an artistic adjustment to a 
new social situation. In Georg Kaiser, in Cocteau, in Giraudoux, 
in Eliot, there can be no question of evasion of reality, or of the 
contemporary world, or of society. Their works depict these things 
and express their feelings about them. They were strange at first 
only because the realities shown had not yet been perceived by 
others. The world of A Doll’s House and plays like it was real to 
Ibsen; it was the world he experienced. But it was no longer real 
in 1918 to Kaiser, for whom the middle-class home, with a certain 
set of private beliefs and social attitudes, had been pushed out of 
the center of the picture to give place to the new reality of highly 
technical and industrial social organization. In order to show this 
he devised his expressionistic form which presents not private lives 
and homes but the skeletal structure of a whole society which in 
that contemporary situation was more real than the surfaces of 
bourgeois life. In a similar way Eliot’s plays contain a view and 
a critcism of a given society. They are determined by a religious 
interpretation, which means that the judgment is one of several 


*Reprinted with permission from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Vol. 36, No. 1, September, 1953. 
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possible ones. But the interpretation is neither fanciful nor wilful; 
it does refer to a social reality. The argument applies also to the 
work of Giraudoux which to a superficial glance seems to seek 
refuge in “myths” in order to say something “universal” about 
life, transcending the localized contemporary situation, but it is 
in fact profoundly rooted in that situation. 


There are some plays that deal, in the strictest sense, with “social 
problems.” Examples are better found in Shaw, perhaps, than any- 
where else. Widowers’ Houses is one. It deals with a problem 
arising directly from the economic organization of society. Many 
more plays, while not exactly formulating a social problem, treat 
a social theme in the sense that a comment on society is implicit 
in their picture. The Cherry Orchard comes under this head. The 
plays of Ibsen that most influenced the social problem type may 
themselves in fact be grouped more comfortably under this general 
head than as examples of purely social problems. It is more ac- 
curate to say of them that they focus moral problems having social 
implications. For the crux of the matter nearly always is not so 
much a specific “social problem” as the situation of the individual 
in relation to the society he lives in. Ibsen attacks beliefs and the 
people—persons, human beings—who hold them. If institutions 
or social customs crack under his criticism it is because the ante- 
cedent beliefs on which they rest show up as hollow. This subtlety 
of moral relationships between individual beliefs and social prac- 
tices is the very fibre of Ibsen’s drama. 


It is this relationship between an individual’s world and a social 
world that I want to analyze in connection with a few plays of 
this century. To isolate a body of plays as social problem drama is 
not enough in view of the omnipresence of the social theme in vari- 
ous forms. For the larger perspective shows a continuous process 
of social change and a continuing preoccupation with it in the 
drama. In that process the emphasis is sometimes on the person 
and sometimes on society, but always both are involved. The plays 
I shall use to illustrate the argument are Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, 
Kaiser’s Gas, Giraudoux’ La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, and 
Eliot’s The Family Reunion. 

A Doll’s House and plays close to it, like Ghosts, Pillars of Soci- 
ety, The Wild Duck, and others, present a cumulative picture of 
society and it is one illumined by angry lights. Ibsen’s imagination 
is always haunted by a great ideal of what man might be if he 
could realize his humanity to perfection. This ideal, dominated to a 
large extent by the romantic spirit inherited from the late 
eighteenth century, implied a number of qualities such as free- 
dom, integrity, joyous creativeness, natural innocence and dignity, 
the sense of right, that are in fact rarely or never found together 
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but have nevertheless great power and suggestiveness as a com- No 
posite ideal. Ibsen knew too much about human nature to make ; 

the mistake of trying to portray his ideal directly in idealized 
characters; but he most certainly and ruthlessly measured people 
against his nostalgic moral aspiration and only late in his life and 

work did he soften his judgments and begin to inculcate a doctrine 


of charity. His feelings about the ideal are focused in characters an 
who, although portrayed convincingly as real people, that is, bu 
human beings both frail and strong, reflect his own aspiration and , ad 
undergo an illumination; such are Nora and Mrs. Alving. His feel- of 


ings of moral despair, on the other hand, are reflected in his picture 


of a corrupt society; and indeed in these plays the insistence on 2 
corruption is so emphatic that one feels Ibsen wanted to give 

physical reality to the moral stench and assail his audience—the Hi 
society he attacked—with it. In A Doll’s House Dr. Rank, em- . 


bittered by his disease, fulminates against the rottenness lying just , 
beneath the surface in nearly every family, while physical horror 
is exploited to the utmost in Ghosts. * 


Ibsen’s dramatic pattern combines incisive moral analysis with 


an expressive unburdening of the feelings. To achieve the former 7 
he uses his principal character as a pivot. Nora Helmer has been, ne 
before the beginnings of her crisis, part of the milieu which arouses - 
Ibsen’s indignation; she then emerges from it through a subtle - 
development of her selfhood and awareness of herself in relation ee 
to others, particularly her husband; until finally Ibsen has focused ' tc 
in her protestations his own analysis of what society calls “mar- ir 
riage” and “love.” os 
The particulars of Nora’s situation may have lost most of their tc 
power to move us, since the relations between men and women a 
both in and outside marriage have changed so much. To appre- 
ciate the sheer dramatic effect of her decision to leave home, which Oo} 
rested on the horror of the audience at the mere thought of such © 
a step, we have to recall the social ostracism incurred by a woman a 
who took it in an age when the professions were not open to b 
women. This effect has been lost. On the other hand we can still n 
hear, and possibly with keener ears, the lapidary note in the great it 
discussion scene with which the play reaches its climax and in n 
which Nora discloses herself as the type of the protestant rebel. it 
Nora. . . . I can no longer content myself with what most people say, or with *  ¢ 
what is found in books. | must think things over for myself and get to e 
understand them. n 
Helmer. Can you not understand your place in your own home? Have you not e 
a reliable guide in such matters as that?—have you no religion? a 
Nora. | am afraid, Torvald, I do not exactly know what religion is. Vv 
Helmer. What are you saying? a 
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Nora, I know nothing but what the clergyman said, wien I went to be con- 
firmed. He told us that religion was this and that, and the other. When I 
am away from all this, and am alone, I will look into that matter too. | 
will see if what the clergyman said is true, or at all events if it is true for 
me. 


When Helmer accuses her further of having no moral sense she 
answers in the same vein of simple honesty, admitting ignorance 
but expressing willingness to work the problem out for herself. She 
admits Helmer’s charge that she doesn’t understand the conditions 
of the world in which she lives: 


Nora. No, I don’t. But now I am going to try. | am going to see if I can make 
out who is right, the world or I. 


Helmer’s answer to this: “You are ill, Nora; you are delirious; I 
almost think you are out of your mind,” is the comment of those 
who live in darkness. 

The history of prophets and poets can show more exalted ex- 
amples of spiritual birth or rebirth. Yet however modest the per- 
son and circumstances of Ibsen’s obscure middle-class young wife, 
she assumes heroic stature in this scene. Step by step, with sim- 
plicity and logic, she strips every pretence from her life, her mar- 
riage, and her love. But this she does in the spirit of affirmation, 
not of destruction; and so a great dramatic and moral exhilaration 
radiates from her discovery of her self and her responsibility. To 
her age she appeared as the representative of all womanhood about 
to engage in a struggle for emancipation. But Ibsen has put himself 
into her actions and words. Through the local particulars of dress 
and period in his play we see that Nora’s case is that of man al- 
together, liberating himself from falsehood in order to start afresh 
and work out his salvation with gods and men. 

It is fatally easy to assimilate Ibsen to the sociological thought 
of the later nineteenth century. Since his plays do contain a 
criticism of ‘“‘society” they seem to fall pat into a broad picture of 
social change. But Ibsen as far as beliefs are concerned is situated 
before the age of ‘economic and social” man. Society to Ibsen is 
not a sociological conception but a moral one. It is the herd with 
its system of subterfuges for protecting its weaknesses and selfish- 
ness. His rebels are made to hold out against this herd and judge 
it. There is in his picture certainly a sense of social pressures, in- 
cluding economic ones. Nora’s crisis is precipitated partly by her 
economic dependence which led her to dishonest ways of procuring 
money. But Ibsen’s world is innocent of the play of “social,” i.e. 
extra-individual, forces as that idea has since his time been un- 
derstood. His people are not the products of such forces. They are 
weak, cowardly, selfish, gregarious, but they are individuals with 
a potential will of their own. Ibsen’s indignation is not aroused 
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by the faulty organization of society—for that we have to look to 
Shaw—but by men defacing their own nature with those grimaces 
of beasts that Rubek, in When We Dead Awaken, portrayed in his 
sculpture. Man is here still conceived in the traditional image of 
a person with a moral sense, with free will, with the knowledge 
of good and evil—even though he makes mistakes—and with com- 
plete responsibility. In Ibsen’s world the individual, the private 
person, makes the decisions that matter, social customs and insti- 
tutions flowing from them. Ibsen’s idea of man is that he stands 
alone and makes his decision. Because of this his drama, although 
it embraces criticism of “society,” is primarily a critique of moral- 
ity pivoted on faith in the realization of a human ideal in the free 
individual. 


For a drama that provides a criticism of society, in a stricter 
sense of the term, we may turn to Georg Kaiser’s Gas. The people 
of this play, with one exception, exist only in functional relation 
to an organized mass, their salient characteristic being that they 
have lost their individual independence, both in character and 
actions. 


Gas is not a great play; it suffers from stridency and over-em- 
phatic style, and the feeling about “humanity” that makes it a 
violent rhetorical protest against certain tendencies in modern 
society remains crude and sentimental. Yet it is a very remarkable 
play because, using a bold and incisive method for the theatre, it 
projected an original vision of the society that was fast developing 
within the liberal bourgeois framework which was still what the 
surface showed. In the general development of this century the 
date of the play—1918—has significance as marking the end of 
World War I and therewith of the first stage of the transition from 
the liberal capitalist society of the nineteenth century to the social- 
ized states and planned centralized societies of the following era. 
Kaiser’s theme is the dehumanizing influence of technocratic social 
organization. His method is to portray such a society, bring catas- 
trophe upon it from one of its own elements, and use a main char- 
acter as a foil to point his moral. His picture shows a factory com- 
munity, producing the most up-to-date form of energy, not only 
run with maximum scientific efficiency but also completely social- 
ized, since its head, the Billionaire’s Son, has renounced his wealth 
for the sake of the new ideal, by which the profits are shared. In 
this perfectly, even idyllically, arranged life an explosion occurs 
which by all the laws of science should not. Kaiser makes great 
play with the symbolic “formula” that represents the limit of sci- 
entific exactitude and yet still leaves something to the unexplain- 
able and uncontrollable; so that there is a dangerous flaw not only 
in the formula but in the nature of the society which is built on 
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the idea behind it. The Billionaire’s Son learns his lesson from the 
destruction and suffering and turns away from a society and a 
philosophy that are at the mercy of such a catastrophe. If the 
factory with its formulae and machines is liable to such a break- 
down why be enslaved to it? He recovers for himself the human 
sense of values of the pre-technological life and, finding a new 
ideal for his philanthropy, imagines a farming community in which 
men can be natural and human again. This vapid return-to-nature 
or agrarian philosophy is as weak as the picture of the futuristic 
worker-technician-factory culture is incisive. 


This gospel he tries to preach to his factory workers, technicians, 
his chief Engineer, and industrialists; the play is a sequence of 
scenes in which he implores them to see the light. But no one does. 
The workers want their work back; they demand only the dis- 
missal of the Engineer responsible for the breakdown to appease 
their sense of oppression and loss. The Engineer is also in opposi- 
tion, deriving his particular form of stubbornness from profes- 
sional pride. The industrialists have only one idea, which is to get 
the “gas” factory re-started so that their own concerns have power 
again. All these classes of men are united in their opposition to the 
Billionaire’s Son because they are no longer conscious of any 
meaning in themselves except as parts of a machine and in their 
world all society has become a machine. Its denizens live wholly 
under the technocratic compulsion that enslaves every class of its 
servants. Their obtuseness and inflexibility are the signs of servi- 
tude. They have lost the conception of their own nature as some- 
thing they might still have; they cannot think themselves out of 
their situation; they are all engaged in a constrained misdirection 
of their natural feelings, ignorant of how their humanity has 
already slipped beyond their reach. 

Toller was to say in connection with his own technique that you 
can see men as “realistic human beings” but you can also see the 
same men, in a flash of vision, as puppets which move mechanically 
in response to external direction. The people in Kaiser’s picture 
of society are puppets in this sense, with their meaning withdrawn 
from their humanness and concentrated in their function, for 
which one part of them may be alone of significance, their hand, 
or eye, for instance. In a sullen way these people are indeed aware 
that they are distortions; but great pathos (in spite of the over- 
emphasis) derives from their inability to revolt and liberate them- 
selves; so long as someone is “punished” for the explosion they are 
satisfied to let the process start again: 


Madchen: Von meinem Bruder sage ich das!—Ich wusste 
nicht, dass ich einen Bruder hatte. Ein Mensch ging mor- 
gens aus dem Hause und kam abends—und schlief. Oder 
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er ging abends weg und war morgens zuriick—und schlief! 
—Kine Hand war gross—die andere klein. Die grosse Hand 
schlief nicht. Die stiess in einer Bewegung hin und her— 
Tag und Nacht. Diese Hand war der Mensch!—Wo blieb 
mein Bruder? Der friiher neben mir spielte—und Sand 
mit seinen beiden Handen baute?—In Arbeit stirzte er. 
Die brauchte nur die eine Hand von ihm. . . Da frass die 
Explosion auch die Hand. Da hatte mein Bruder das 
Letzte gegeben!—Ist es zu wenig?—Hatte mein Bruder 
gefeilscht um den Preis, als man die Hand von ihm fur 
den Hebel brauchte? Streifte er nicht willig den Bruder 
ab—und verschrumpfte in die zahlende Hand?—dZahlte er 


nicht zuletzt die Hand noch? — Ist die Bezahlung zu 
schlecht—um den Ingenieur zu heischen?—Mein Bruder 
ist meine Stimme—: arbeitet nicht—ehe der Ingenieur 


nicht vom Werk ist!—Arbeitet nicht—meines Bruders 
Stimme ist es!! 


One realizes at this point that Kaiser has taken several steps 
beyond the simple protests at the misery of underpaid workers, 
uninteresting factory jobs, and slums, consequent on the industrial 
revolution. These were familiar to the later nineteenth century, 
both in literature and sociological writing. In drama the humani- 
tarian protest at social misery is well seen in Hauptmann’s Die 


Weber. Kaiser’s protest is not against misery of that kind, held in ° 


abhorrence as an affront to human beings. His socialized world has 
removed those things. He protests against the loss of human status. 
The shrill nostalgia of the Billionaire’s Son for “den Menschen’”’ 
would not be so excessive if it were a case simply of suffering, for 
that brings human qualities and virtues into play. He fights his 
battle against men who have lost the knowledge of what man is. 
They are morally destitute because the private world is gone. A 
wholly public world engulfs the human one. Every person is chain- 
ed to a function in a closely articulated mechanism; and when 
human creatures exist as no more than a function within a whole, 
the whole itself is not human. 


The nature of Kaiser’s vision of society in this play has not 
to my knowledge been explicitly related to the conditions of 1917- 
18 in Germany, when, under the stress of a war no longer offensive 
but desperately defensive, the country was converted into a mili- 
tary machine. Here one might seek an embryonic model of what 
we have since called the totalitarian society, and we remember 
too that World War II made “total war” and “total mobilization” 
the rule everywhere. If Gas is based on German society of 1917- 
18, as I think it is, it gives, however “expressionistic” in method, a 
vision of reality. Clearly a process of generalization is involved; 
but the play presents an image of the skeletal structure of a certain 
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kind of society. Although simplified, it is logical and analytically 
true. And on this truth to something real rests its power, because 
that provides some justification for an emotional atmosphere so 
intense as to border on hysteria. The pessimism is strong; and with 
reason, when the end of the individual and his moral independence 
is involved. 


At the side of this, Ibsen looks very nineteenth century. Great 
changes have occurred. If, as we said, “society” for Ibsen was the 
herd with its fears and stupidities, but still a human herd, here 
in Kaiser it is the product of economic and industrial forces which 
transcend the individual will. His drama is in consequence a 
critique of society, or social structure, in the twentieth century 
sociological meaning of the words. His picture, with its unnamed 
persons representing classes or functions, its elimination of the 
private man and his private life (the daughter and her officer hus- 
band who runs into debt and commits suicide are the faintest 
echoes of “bourgeois” life), its sharp stylizations streamlining the 
features of the technocratic culture, and its clipped, pounding ver- 
bal style, shows an adjustment of dramatic form not only to some 
extraneous principle of style or subjective expression but to the 
new social realities. 

It is a noticeable feature of Gas that the nature and quality of 
Menschentum remain obscure. Kaiser’s feeling is all concentrated 
in his protest, in the name of something referred to as humanity, 
against its elimination. Hence on the one hand we have a stark, 
metallic, glinting picture of the system criticized, and on the other 
an explosion of rebellious sentiment. The former we see to be 
analytically correct; the indignation and pity we take as a sign of 
good faith. But we are not given to feel in our minds or senses 
some quality of living, or thought, or sensibility, or character, 
recognizable as belonging to what we mean in an ideal sense by 
“humanity.” In short, the play, although a strained expression of 
human resentment and nostalgia, contains no person, or situation, 
or words that vibrate, if only for a moment, with the ideal so con- 
stantly evoked in name. 

Giraudoux’ dramatic work, which belongs to the years 1928 to 
1945, possesses the quality absent in Kaiser. It is saturated with the 
indefinable essence of humanity, understood as a delicate sense of 
the situation of human beings, living under the shadow of Fate, 
of gods and devils, amidst men and women of incredible com- 
plexity of character and given particularly to bellicosity, but also 
aspiring to happiness and goodness in a way that touches even 
those who do not know very much about such things. In one sense 
the dramatic pattern of a central focus-character in opposition to 
others, seen in both Ibsen and Kaiser, repeats itself in Giraudoux; 
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it is by now conventional to discuss his “élues,” as they are called. 
But such characters in Giraudoux do not incorporate in themselves 
a single idea of ‘the human person,” as so many of Ibsen’s, dif- 
ferent as they are, represent the struggle for the true self. They 
are drawn, it is true, with psychological art and are real enough 
with their motives and emotions to fit into a story. But they are 
above all the vehicles of certain qualities admired by the ethical 
sensitiveness of humanity whose spokesman Giraudoux makes 
himself. Judith, with her great love, Electre with her uncomprom- 
ising sense of justice, Alcméne, innocent, chaste, and faithful, 
Hector with his sense of brotherhood, La Folle with her unerring 
instinct for simple and good people—ail of them are very human, 
and yet a little more than human, endowed by the abstracting im- 
agination with an eloquence of person and function that derives 
not from themselves but from the human faith of their creator. 


The use of a myth provides the perfect opportunity for setting 
such quasi-real persons in motion and making them the meeting- 
point for generalized ideals and the personal forms in which every- 
thing human has to appear. Hector in La Guerre de Troie n’aura 
pas lieu is such a person. In him and his attempt to prevent a 
further outbreak of war, struggling first with the established 
habits and beliefs of his family and fellow Trojans, then with 
the wilful bellicosity of Demokos and the warmongers, and finally 
with Destiny, there is concentrated the immense nostalgia for peace 
which flooded the hearts of Europeans in the ’thirties of this cen- 
tury. At that time the success of Fascism and National Socialism 
represented a counter-blow to all the post-1918 endeavors to 
organize an international society. The outstanding event of the 
’*twenties was the Treaty of Locarno; the symbolic act of hope was 
the institution of the League of Nations. It was in the late ’twen- 
ties that the “‘war books,” mostly of pacifist intentions and headed 
by Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, burst on to the 
literary scene, focusing general feelings on the subject in a genera- 
tion that had lived through the horrors of modern warfare from 
1914 to 1918. The outstanding events of the ’thirties, on the other 
hand, were the victory of the National Socialists in 1933, the Abys- 
sinian War, the Spanish Civil War, and the various unilateral acts 
of Hitler’s foreign policy. It was the age of the “threat of war” 
and of paralyzed attempis to evade it. But the threat of war was 
simply the symptom of the problem as to how international rela- 
tions should be organized, by federation of free peoples or cen- 
tralization under a predominant power. The national problem of 
socialization here reached its international form, and the differ- 
ence, both in time and theme, between Kaiser and Giraudoux re- 
flects this logical development of the modern situation. For the 
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vital theme now concerns the relations between the different 
branches of human society. What does man, within the brother- 
hood end unity of the human race, owe to man and to himself? 
The force of Giraudoux’ play lies in the simplicity of feeling over 
the central issue; its delicacy, however, in the way the public theme 
is treated in connection with the complex passion of men and the 
play of fatality. 

It would be profitable to examine in detail Giraudoux’ adroit- 
ness of method in touching, through his persons and their discus- 
sions, on virtually all the factors that agitated people’s feelings 
on this problem at the time. The brilliant satire on the procedures 
of international jurists in the Busiris passage may be adduced as 
an example. But we must be content to define briefly Giraudoux’ 
method in contrast to that of Ibsen and Kaiser. The new pattern 
shows a public theme—in this play, peace and brotherhood in all 
their reasonableness—joined to a generalized ethical sensitiveness 
as to what constitutes “humanity.” The problem is not in any 
sense a private one, as Nora Helmer’s was; it concerns nations and 
humanity as a whole. The peculiar fictitiousness of Hector as a 
mythical character emphasizes this by contrast with the contem- 
porary substantiality of Nora. Yet on the other hand it is not only 
a social question, as in Gas; for the distinguishing feature of Gir- 
audoux’ plays is a refinement of ethical feeling that only flourishes 
in persons as part of their essential individual character and human 
form, and can never inhere in impersonal “social” actions. And 
this is expressed in the fact that Hector, like other Giraudoux 
characters, in spite of being so obvious a device, assumes never- 
theless the form of a person. 


We perceive now that Giraudoux, using a framework taken 
from classical mythology, achieved a brilliant invention of method. 
His subject and emotions were absolutely contemporary, but of 
a kind that could not possibly have been treated realistically—you 
can only put modern politics and diplomacy into a play as carica- 
ture, as Shaw did in Geneva. Giraudoux extracts the myth from 
its own historico-religious context, fills the person with contem- 
porary public meanings, and thus, creating a new form that is half 
myth, half allegory, makes it do service again, giving an aristo- 
cratic aesthetic quality to what might otherwise not have risen 
above propaganda or dull moralizing. Such is the character not 
only of La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu but of other plays of this 
author. They avoid the particular reality of historical or contem- 
porary events, substituting a quasi-real world, but only in order to 
clarify issues of contemporary urgency. 


The drama of Giraudoux thus appears as a critique of humanity; 
that is, of the human kind. In a succession of plays he meditates, 
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amidst all the fantasy, caprice, and wit of his theatrical style, 
on general ideals such as pity, charity, justice, loyalty, faith, and 
so on, which together constitute humanity understood as the char- 
acteristic form of existence separating man from the rest of crea- 
tion. Ibsen’s characters seek self in order to be real. The people 
in Gas are emasculated of both self and humanity. Giraudoux ex- 
plores in his mythical fictions the nature of human quality and its 
place in the modern world. He is sensitive, not labored; sceptical 
and bewildered, but not without hope, and in no way a clamant 
castigator of morals. At the same time as his ethical idealism is 
diffused through his plays, so also is a sense of man’s precarious 
situation, since he lives subject to chance and fatality. From these 
two things—the humanity expressed in ideals, and that witnessed 
in helplessness—emanates the tragic pathos of his work. 


If a play like Gas leaves one with a feeling of something lost or 
abandoned, the work of Giraudoux gives the impression of em- 
barrassment. Kaiser protests against a world in which humanity 
is eliminated; Giraudoux, gentle and civilized, is saddened by one 
in which humanity cannot make its values effective. Kaiser’s per- 
sons are marionettes, those of Giraudoux fictions of the moral 
conscience battling against powers they cannot cope with or do not 
understand, like Judith with God and the priests, Aleméne with 
Jupiter, or Hector with the spirit of war. As individuals they find 
themselves involved in a public situation without being able to 
establish a harmonious relationship with it. The decisions their 
own virtues require for themselves are contravened b~ incalculable 
factors operating apart from individuals and their vaiues, but not 
apart from human life. Thus the world of private values is not 
adjusted to the public situation, yet the latter is all-important. 
Giraudoux reflects with great accuracy what is a dominant feature 
of the modern situation as experienced by many people: the sense 
of good and noble qualities lives on in natural and perhaps philo- 
sophically ungrounded forms, while the dogmatic moral legislation 
that alone secures an adjustment of public and private forms is 
lacking. 


One of the main impressions left by his work is of an aristocrat 
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of mind and sensibility commenting on life. His mythical fictions * 


give the semblance of drama, but they also express a withdrawal 


from true drama into that kind of dialogue which springs not from ' 


separate persons but from a divided self, or one that habitually 
ruminates on moral intricacies whilst others live by cutting the 
Gordian knot. The sense of the real in Giraudoux comes entirely 
from the author’s personal voice. It is he, not “life,” that we 
feel everywhere. His persons, like his fantasy and wit ceaselessly 
at work, are valid not as poetic intuitions but as vehicles of his sen- 
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sitive meditation. Giraudoux ponders real situations, contempor- 
ary and public ones; he himself is real, uttering his thoughts; but 
his dramatic characters are shadows whose unreality reflects the 
unreality of the individual’s situation in contemporary life—his 
being encased in a private world of values and victimized by a 
public world of events. Giraudoux’ myths are in one sense a posi- 
tive assertion of artistic form, in another a symptom of a malad- 
justed society. 


The three authors considered up to this point work without 
orthodox religion. In that they differ little from most other drama- 
tists of the period. The great exceptions are Hofmannsthal, 
Claudel, and Eliot, whose work might be expected to throw further 
light on the problem of private and social worlds. The two former 
yield less in this respect than Eliot, since their plays are devoted 
to more exclusively religious feelings and events. It is true that 
a play like Das Grosse Welttheater has a social meaning within its 
religious imagery; and one like Le Soulier de Satin has persons 
with very real human passions. Yet their action moves towards a 
moment when the merely human is transfigured with a divine 
meaning and at such a moment what we call the “social’’ has little 
relevance. Eliot, by contrast, observes constantly the social world, 
the plays extending an analysis begun in the earlier poems. He 
has himself emphasized that he wanted to portray in his plays 
people in contemporary circumstances. This no doubt constituted 
a problem for drama in verse but it was not an accidental or merely 
ambitious aim. Eliot has the modern situation deliberately under 
view, his analysis of it springing from a mind sensitive to the com- 
plexity of civilized issues in any modern society and interested in 
them all. The poet of The Waste Land and the Four Quartets wrote 
also After Strange Gods, the commentaries of The Criterion, and 
the Notes towards the Definition of Culture. 


His plays have met with much hostile criticism and yet they 
have shown an astonishing vigor and power to move audiences, 
one reason being doubtless that they do succeed in touching modern 
life at so many points, not only by presenting contemporary people 
but in the manner of doing so, which shows the characteristic 
modern awareness of intricacy in psychology, sociology, manners, 
morals, religion, and culture. Sin, expiation, and martyrdom are 
in the center of his picture, ideas disagreeable to a sceptical and 
scientifically minded, or merely lighthearted, public. But they are 
not there as pure religion flung in the face of life. They fascinate 
and disturb because meaning falls from them on to aspects of 
modern life on which one might not think religion directly imping- 
ed, and in respect of which other current philosophies have notably 
failéd to find meaning. A passage in the Notes towards the Defini- 
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tion of Culture provides an illuminating gloss on the characters of 
The Family Reunion (and The Cocktail Party): 


The reflection that what we believe is not merely what 
we formulate and subscribe to, but that behavior is also 
belief, and that even the most conscious and developed 
of us live also at the level on which belief and behavior 
cannot be distinguished, is one that may, once we allow 
our imagination to play upon it, be very disconcerting. It 
gives an importance to our most trivial pursuits, to the 
occupation of our every minute, which we cannot contem- 
plate long without the horror of nightmare. When we con- 
sider the quality of the integration required for the full 
cultivation of the spiritual life, we must keep in mind the 
possibility of grace and the exemplars of sanctity in order 
not to sink into despair. And when we consider the prob- 
lem of evangelization, of the development of a Christian 
society, we have reason to quail. To believe that we are 
religious people and that other people are without religion 
is a simplification which approaches distortion. To reflect 
that from one point of view religion is culture, and from 
another point of view culture is religion, can be very dis- 
turbing (p. 32). 


Here we see promulgated a criterion for the quality, not of 
“humanity,” but of the spiritual life, which may be taken to mean 
human life irradiated by a transcendent power, every feature of 
behavior coming finally under its influence. Against this criterion 
Eliot measures modern forms of culture. All the persons in The 
Family Reunion represent these forms, according to their character, 
tastes, gifts, possessions, and education, from the uncles and aunts 
to Amy and Mary, and then Agatha; and they are judged against 
the elected person at the center, a pattern repeated with variations 
in The Cocktail Party. 


We may note in Eliot’s work a degree of loathing of life that 
quite exceeds a realistic acknowledgement of corruption or native 
wickedness in man, and this no doubt gives rise to a despair that 
needs redemption and also to nostalgia for sainthood and the 
scarcely curbed contempt for anything lower than that. Yet such 
extremes of feeling cannot really impair the main structure of 
Christian belief nor the criticism of man and society deriving from 
it. This faith restores decisively to the individual both meaning 
and responsibility, and removes from the conception of “society”’ 
and the “social” the materialistic and secular meanings that have 
come to predominate. The terms we have used—private and public, 
even individual and society—cease to be strictly relevant, except 
as secondary distinctions, since a theological conception is primary. 
Ibsen’s rebellious individual, Giraudoux’ aristocratic and sensitive 
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humanity, Kaiser’s articulated society, all of which show what can 
only be a partial view of life and civilization, are here displaced 
by a conception of greater comprehensiveness. Extending our clas- 
sification of these plays as critiques of man and society it is easy 
now to borrow from Eliot’s own terms the word that describes his 
drama in relation to the others we have considered. It is a critique 
of culture. 


It does not follow that because culture, in this context, com- 
prehends more and deeper meanings Eliot’s dramatic art is superior 
to that of the other authors here considered, for dramatic power 
does not depend on a well-ordered philosophy. But the kind of 
integration of dramatic forms attempted by Eliot in his plays cor- 
responds to the degree of integration envisaged in his idea of true 
culture. For what he attempts to do is to portray a realistic scene 
—the family in the country house, the barrister with wife, mis- 
tress, and social circle—through which an underlying mythical pat- 
tern diffuses its meanings to the surface; so that the “real’’ be- 
comes, without being negated or displaced, transparent, and 
through it the myth appears as the immanent meaning. In a drama 
based on such a view both realistic and mythical forms are authen- 
tic; the one is more than a preoccupation with limited aspects of 
social reality, and the other more than a modern aesthetic device. 
The symbolism of Eliot’s characters is implicit because the per- 
sonal form contains the meaning. Similarly, the mythical power 
inheres in the real human situation, since people like Harry and 
Celia, unlike figures from past myths, begin as ordinary persons 
leading ordinary lives and remain human even after the assump- 
tion of their distinctive functions. The incorporation of elements 
from primitive or ancient ritual, though not uniformly successful, 
is at least relevant, since it fortifies the endowment of the whole 
situation (especially in The Family Reunion) with its complex 
meaning. Eliot’s considered technique of verse also makes an ap- 
propriate and organic contribution, pendulating between the realis- 
tic surface and the underlying myth, the verse that is very close 
to the prosaic, and that which draws on all the expressive sources, 
ancient and modern, of poetry. 


It may be that the unifying of many strands of feeling and ex- 
perience in the picture of life presented in Eliot’s plays admits of 
approval in theory without being unchallengeably successful in 
dramatic practice. But the attempt to express this in drama by 
a combination of realistic modern setting and emergent myth is 
unique and, because of the range of experience and thought in- 
volved, infinitely interesting. 

The examination of these four plays throws a vivid light on the 
relation of drama to contemporary life as expressed both in its 
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themes and forms. For each springs from a distinct phase in the 
conditions of life in the past fifty or sixty years, and the originality 
of form is in each case seen to depend on an acute visionary assess- 
ment of the essential reality of the situation in both its individual 
and social aspects. Drama, like other literary forms, is always 
created by a particular imagination, but it is never simply a per- 
sonal statement. It is always about men-in-society, and a drama- 
tist must be interested in that in the same way as the general run 
of men, however much greater his insight or stronger his emotions. 
The four cases here examined show four dramatists with their 
finger on the pulse of events and social change. Ibsen’s analytic 
realism, Kaiser’s expressionistic imagery, Giraudoux’ myth-fan- 
tasies, Eliot’s ritualistic realism, are distinct dramatic forms for 
distinct visions of man in society and amidst historical change. 
They each contain a critique of the human situation at given 
moments, shaped by acuteness of feeling and perception working 
together; and it is to signalize their particular contributions within 
this general function that we have described them severally as 
critiques of morality, society, humanity, and culture. 

The comparative method is especially fruitful, indeed essential, 
for this topic. The changes involved have been broadly similar in 
all European societies but they have not all been expressed, or not 
equally well, in any one literature; not in the Norwegian, nor the 
German, nor the French, nor the English, nor any other. National 
genius plays its part in these high points of expression; for the 
Protestant austerity of Ibsen, the strained emotionalism of Kaiser, 
the civilized intelligence of Giraudoux, the resort to verse drama 
in Eliot, to mention only a few features, all appear with peculiar 
appropriateness against the respective national backgrounds. The 
four plays to which interest has been directed were not chosen to 
make an argument; on the contrary the latter emerged from see- 
ing the pattern into which they naturally fall. They are plays that 
have attained an uncommon fame throughout Europe, which seems 
to confirm that situations evolving everywhere were expressed best 
now in one country, now in another. 


Yeats As Dramatist 


By Henry PopkKIN 


The hallmark of Yeats’ dramatic writing is a pattern of pro- 
found complexity within a Spartan simplicity and brevity. Brevity 
is easily enough established: most of the plays are quite short. 
Even the few exceptions indicate that the full-length play was 
not a form Yeats found sympathetic. Of the two longes* plays in 
the current Collected volume, one is The Countess Cathlee:,., Yeats’s 
first stage-piece. This work straight forwardly dramatizes the 
efforts of Satan’s agents to buy the souls of Irish peasants and 
their defeat at the hands of the great lady of the district, who 
sacrifices her own soul to save the peasants. The conflict is mainly 
external. Here is none of that spiritual and intellectual subtlety 
that marks the later plays; every thought and every emotion seem 
no more than reflections of stock peasant and Christian attitudes. 
Lady Cathleen gives up her soul; the sacrifice is great but conven- 
tional. The measure of difference in the later plays might be sug- 
gested by a comparison with The Only Jealousy of Emer, in which 
Cuchulain’s wife surrenders something she cherishes more—her 
last, forlorn hope that her husband might eventually return to her. 


Our suspicion that The Countess Cathleen is not truly repre- 
sentative of Yeats’ dramatic writing ought to be encouraged by 
Lennox Robinson’s use of this play to prove that its author 
possessed all the skills necessary to a successful playwright—or at 
least to Robinson’s conception of a successful playwright. Yeats 
himself doubted the merits of even the revised Countess Cathleen 
and acted on his doubts, never seriously attempting ancther full- 
length play. 


The dramatist’s doubt is not the only reason for finding Rob- 
inson’s enthusiasm a little suspect. Once, in a dedication to Rob- 
inson, Yeats mournfully observed that there was little interest 
in his own plays, while conventional plays like Robinson’s con- 
tinued to be in the ascendancy. If we take one thing with another, 
it almost appears that Robinson was trying to make over Yeats in 
his own image, to show that Yeats was a Robinson manque. 
Actually, The Countess Cathleen would seem to be a trial run in a 
standard conventional manner that the dramatist did not care to 
explore further. It has approximately the same connection with 
the rest of Yeats’ work that The Wood-Demon has with the rest of 
Chekhov’s. 


Just as uncharacteristic as the five-scene structure of The 
Countess Cathleen is the five-act form of Yeats’ full-length play 
te 
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in prose, Where There Is Nothing. which is also a product of Yeats’ 
early period. Yeats’ own account of this play’s composition is 
that he wrote it in a hurry to safeguard a plot which he had in- 
vented and which George Moore threatened to appropriate for a 
novel. Its revised version, The Unicorn from the Stars, written 
in collaboration with Lady Gregory, is virtually unrecognizable 
as the same play. It is recast in three acts instead of five; all of the 
characters are renamed; the path of the hero’s rebellion against 
society is entirely remapped. This later work, the freely revised 
Where There Is Nothing, is the second of the full-length plays in 
the present volume. 


The curious structure of Where There Is Nothing testifies to 
Yeats’ uncertainty in handling the long play. The poet’s only full- 
length drama in prose breaks in two at the end of the third act. His 
protagonist tries out one kind of anarchism by joining a gang 
of thieves; he fails at it, or at least he is forced to abandon it when 
he is badly hurt, and his comrades leave him at the gate of a 
monastery. We next see him riding the crest of a new kind of 
anarchism as he preaches a primitive Christianity that contra- 
dicts the tenets of the Christian Church. No effort is made to pro- 
vide more than the most perfunctory union for the two halves of 
the play; we might, with some justice, say that Where There Is 
Nothing is in tact two plays, each of Yeats’ customary length. One 
of Yeats’ chance remarks helps to explain why the writing is so 
haphazard. Always embarrassed by didacticism in art and therefore 
particularly embarrassed by this play (which he omitted from 
the late collected editions), Yeats confessed that he had happened 
to be reading Tolstoy and that Tolstoy’s influence had somehow 
crept, irrelevantly, into the last two acts. Precisely this sort of 
happy-thought development is: suggested by even the most super- 
ficial examination of Where There Is Nothing. 


When he found himself as a dramatist, Yeats strove for simpli- 
city, even more than for brevity. He achieved it usually in tragedy, 
but occasionally in farce, as in The Green Helmet. The more com- 
plex dramatic types—comedy, tragi-comedy, problem play—were, 
he discovered, not for him. The only play of his own making that 
he labelled a comedy was The Pot of Broth, an early work written 
in collaboration with Lady Gregory, a much more experienced 
comic author. For the more than thirty years of his later play- 
writing career, Yeats did not return to the intrigue and suspense 
of the comic plot. Instead, fastening upon tragedy and farce as his 
proper dramatic genres, Yeats found an obscure kinship between 
them. This kinship resided in their purity, a purity attained only 
by isolating, selecting, and compressing the single tragic or farcical 
incident. Yeats wrote: 
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A farce and a tragedy are alike in this, that they are a 
moment of intense life. An action is taken out of all other 
actions; it is reduced to its simplest form, or at any rate to 
as simple a form as it can be brought to without our losing 
the sense of its place in the world. The characters that are 
involved in it are freed from everything that is not a part 
of that action; and whether it is, as in the less important 
kinds of drama, a mere bodily activity, a hair-breadth 
escape or the like, or as it is in the more important kinds, 
an activity of the souls of the characters, it is an energy, an 
eddy of life purified from everything but itself. 


Selection was the first principle, and for the poet that Yeats was 
in his early years, it was a very exacting principle. Thomas Park- 
inson, in W. B. Yeats, Self-Critic, has shown how faithfully Yeats 
learned the art of selection, learning it primarily from the re- 
strictions which his dramatic writing imposed upon him. The 
most significant step, and probably the most painful for a lyric 
poet who at first preferred to string his pretty, glistening poetic 
beads in a form only nominally dramatic, was the exclusion of all 
the allusive, symbolic, lyrical, but irrelevant thoughts that might 
occur. Yeats fully comprehended how exacting such a course 
would be. In one of his prefaces he shows how well he recognized 
his own natural weakness for the enchantment of irrelevance: 


. a wise woman in her trance told me that my in- 
spiration was from the moon, and that I should always live 
close to water, for my work was getting too full of those 
little jewelled thoughts that come from the sun and have 
no nation. 


Yeats set himself diligently to learning what he had to learn, and, 
as early as 1906, he was able to remark, with all the new-found 
fervor of a sinner reformed, that Oscar Wilde had never learned. 
Commenting upon Salome, he wrote to Sturge Moore: 


Wilde was not a poet but a wit and a critic and could not 
endure his limitations. He thought he was writing beauti- 
fully when he had collected beautiful things and thrown 
them together in a heap. 


Yeats applied his hard-won discipline to his writing for the 
stage. He continually revised, omitting especially lyrical, rhap- 
sodic, undramatic passages that made no necessary contribution to 
the works in which they appeared. Generally, the earlier, less 
dramatic versions of his plays are not easily available to us, for 
when Yeats went into print with a play, he had arrived at a com- 
paratively simple, manageable stage-version. But even this was not 
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always enough. Although The Countess Cathleen had been pains- 
takingly revised, its final form still failed to satisfy the high 
standards of compression and exclusion which the later Yeats de- 
manded. Looking back at his first play, Yeats wrote in Dramatis 
Personae: 


The play itself was ill-constructed, the dialogue turning 
aside at the lure of word or metaphor, very different, I 
hope, from the play as it is today after many alterations, 
every alteration tested by performance. It was not, nor is 
it now, more than a piece of tapestry. 


As Yeats continued to write for the theatre, his plays resembled 
“a piece of tapestry’ less and less. They were simple, direct, or- 
ganic, and, above all, compressed. Still, Yeats found himself con- 
tinuing to revise and edit, stripping his plays to their essentials. 
Mr. Parkinson has closely examined the revision of The Shadowy 
Waters, showing how Yeats sliced away lyric and symbolic irrele- 
vancies in cutting his characters’ speeches down to their necessary 
and distinctive elements. However, Yeats did not stop at this first 
revision, for two later versions of this play are now available to 
us, one of them (in The Collected Plays) an “acting version” in 
which the subordinate characters speak in prose. We have similar 
choices betwen two versions of The Hour-Glass and of The Only 
Jealousy of Emer (the acting version of which is called Fighting 
the Waves). Yeats’ reluctance to put an end to his task is one of 
the tests of his seriousness. Whenever there was a possibility of a 
stage production, he was always ready to revise once more, by 
judiciously cutting and simplifying, even those plays that he had 
written with all the care and art of his last dramatic period. And 
the occasions that inspired these revisions supply one of the many 
proofs that Yeats was not a closet-dramatist. He wrote and re- 
wrote with the stage in mind. 


For the plots of his typical plays, Yeats selected simple, rela- 
tively isolated episodes—a saint’s miracle, Cuchulain’s death, the 
crucifixion of Christ, the punishment of a pair of guilty lovers. 
But the nature of these episodes is such as to lead us from Yeats’ 
surface simplicity to the complexity that lies beneath. Like the 
Greek tragic dramatists, Yeats preferred to find his heroes at the 
unheroic end of a long heroic career. (Lennox Robinson reminded 
Yeats that Ibsen’s practice was similar, and Yeats was pleased to 
hear that this was so.) Just as Euripides chose to show Theseus 
and Jason long after the days of the Minotaur and the Golden 
Fleece, just as Sophocles gave us an Oedipus who was long past 
his triumph over the Sphinx, Yeats puts on the stage the last days 
of Cuchulain, of Christ, and of Deirdre. Yeats’ reasons are, we 
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may be sure, numerous, but one of the principal effects of his selec- 
tion is to make immediate to us the full complexity of the past 
events of his heroes’ lives. This effect is probably most em- 
phatically present in The Death of Cuchulain, where, to the original 
account of Cuchulain’s death in battle at the hands of Maeve's 
warriors, Yeats added a dramatic evaluation of the hero’s past life, 
with his wife, his mistress, the war-goddess, and the Blind Man of 
On Baile’s Strand each contributing a new perspective in which we 
are to view the death of Cuchulain. Even a play about the young 
Cuchulain, At the Hawk’s Well, has some elements in common with 
the other three tragic plays of the same cycle of legends; like the 
others, it records one of Cuchulain’s failures, and, by looking for- 
ward, it invokes the complex design of what remains in the hero’s 
career. Deirdre is probably the most striking instance of Yeats’ 
rigorous compression, since we have for comparison Synge’s play 
on the same subject. Where Synge begins with the courtship and 
then the elopement of Deirdre and Naoise, Yeats, characteristically, 
starts with the lovers’ return. Past happiness may be imperfectly 
glimpsed through the veil of present nostalgia, but any happy 
recollections serve only to accentuate the tragedy of the moment; 
the lovers are no more to be consoled than Oedipus is consoled by 
the knowledge that he once guessed the Sphinx’s secret. Like the 
Cuchulain plays, the tragedy of Deirdre is constructed upon the 
sure foundation of past happiness. 

Yeats’ propensity, then, is not so much for brevity as it is for 
compression. His passion for compressing, for concentrating his 
materials, is evident even from his translations of two plays by 
Sophocles, King Oedipus and Oedipus at Colonus, in which he 
tightens the already tight structure of Greek tragedy. Certainly 
both Greek tragedy and the allusive Japanese Noh drama con- 
tributed their shares to Yeats’ dramatic development, but the 
latter influence can very easily be exaggerated. If for a while 
Yeats shared Ezra Pound’s enthusiasm for the Noh, if he was taken 
with the private, aristocratic character of the Japanese court 
drama, still he did no more than he wanted to do; in fact he con- 
tinued what he had already been doing, within the approximate 
form of the Noh. 

Yeats achieved complexity in yet another way by selecting 
myths that echo in our imaginations and in our memories. Each 
myth he used has its parallels in other literatures. Together they 
suggest a sort of eternal recurrence—a deliberate effect, since the 
idea of eternal recurrence is the cornerstone of Yeats’ theory of 
history and since this idea is closely linked with Yeats’ firm belief 
in the unity of all folklore. The death of Cuchulain’s son at his 
father’s hands is therefore all the more meaningful because Rustum 
has ‘killed Sohrab, because Theseus, too, has decreed the death of 
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the son a warrior-maiden bore him, because, with different results, 
Odysseus fought by the sea with his unacknowledged son. Brief as 
it is, Purgatory tempts the critic into making a game of parallel- 
counting, for here we have a doomed house, as in the Oresteia, and 
a man who has killed his father, as in Oedipus Rex. If the central 
event of the play, the old man’s murder of his son, recalls Cuchu- 
lain and the other heroes who thus ended their own lines, surely 
this, too, is part of Yeats’ intention. Deirdre explicitly directs us 
to an earlier parallel in Irish tradition, but it reminds us also of 
Paolo and Francesca, of Tristram and Iseult, and even of Dermot 
and Dervorgilla in Yeats’ The Dreaming of the Bones. The Hour- 
Glass has obvious counterparts in Everyman and in the Faust 
legend, especially in Marlowe’s version. The Green Helmet com- 
bines the story of the judgment of Paris with the central incident 
of Gawain and the Green Knight. The conflict of The King’s 
Threshold is based on the myth Yeats found in Shakespeare: 


He [Shakespeare] saw indeed, as I think, in Richard II, 
the defeat that awaits all, whether they be Artist or Saint, 
who find themselves where men ask of them a rough 
energy and have nothing to give you but some contem- 
plative virtue, whether lyrical phantasy, or sweetness of 
temper, or dreamy dignity, or love of God, or love of His 
creatures. 


Richard and Bolingbroke, Hamlet and Fortinbras, are the proto- 
types of Seanchan and his king. The resemblances and, within 
the resemblances, the differences create new dimensions for each 
character. 

Within the brief span of his plays, Yeats took care to provide 
an abundance of actions and issues. Whether he was writing in the 
Greek form of On Baile’s Strand or in the Japanese pattern of The 
Only Jealousy of Emer, it was Yeats’ constant practice to go out 
of his way—and, frequently, out of his sources—to find new 
material. A comparison between Yeats’ Cuchulain plays and their 
traditional sources is instructive. The Only Jealousy of Emer 
derives its title from a chapter of Lady Gregory’s record of the 
Cuchulain saga, but Lady Gregory tells a much plainer story. The 
older account concerns the rivalry between Cuchulain’s wife and 
Fand, a Woman of the Sidhe. Yeats adds a third rival, Cuchulain’s 
mistress, and thereby creates the distinctive issue of the play, 
Emer’s choice between her husband’s life and her hope of his re- 
turn. The Green Helmet is similarly built up from source material. 
In Lady Gregory’s version of the story each of the three heroes has 
his chance at beheading the strange champion. Only Cuchulain 
keeps his part of the bargain by permitting the stranger a chance 
at him in return. The play not only heightens Cuchulain’s gallan- 
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try by making him a volunteer who has no obligation to keep a 
bargain but also adds the rivalry of the heroes’ wives who try to 
force the bestowal of the helmet on the bravest. The additions to 
On Baile’s Strand are less obvious, but they are nevertheless signi- 
ficant. Yeats heightens the disagreement between Cuchulain 
and Conchubar, giving new emphasis both to Conchubar’s insist- 
ence on his authority and to Cuchulain’s hesitations. In Lady 
Gregory’s account, Cuchulain and his son are star-crossed victims 
of a meaningless tragedy, or, at best, Cuchulain is the victim of 
Aoife’s retribution. The changes introduce new themes without 
destroying the old ones. Here as elsewhere, Yeats is filling out the 
brief length of his play with all the matter it will hold, but his mat- 
ter is thematic, not merely circumstantial. He has nothing in any 
way extraneous, not even any of the necessary Ibsenite exposition 
that he found so tedious. 


Much of the new material Yeats added to what he found in his 
legendary sources serves a common purpose. He frequently in- 
tended just what the Elizabethans aimed at in their use of double 
plots. He was illustrating the repetitions and variations of recur- 
rent patterns of human experience. Yeats called this effect “the 
emotion of multitude,” and he discussed it in a short essay bearing 
this title. 


The Shakespearian Drama gets the emotion of multi- 
tude of the sub-plot which copies the main plot, much as a 
shadow upon the wall copies one’s body in the firelight. 
We think of King Lear less as the history of one man and 
his sorrows than as the history of a whole evil time. Lear’s 
shadow is in Gloucester, who also has ungrateful children, 
and the mind goes on imagining other shadows, shadow 
beyond shadow till it has pictured the world. In Hamlet, 
one hardly notices, so subtly is the web woven, that the 
murder of Hamlet’s father and the sorrow of Hamlet are 
shadowed in the lives of Fortinbras and Ophelia and 
Laertes, whose father, too, have been killed. It is so in all 
the plays, or in all but all, and very commonly the sub- 
plot is the main plot working itself out in more ordinary 
men and women, and so doubly calling up before us the 
image of multitude. 


The parallel patterns in the lives of ‘more ordinary men and wom- 
en” are not very different from what William Empson has found 
to be a version of pastoral. Yeats in several plays attempted this 
kind of dramatic writing, which Alan Downer has called “panor- 
amic drama.” At the same time he lamented the decline of tragedy 
and cited Shakespeare as a writer not of true tragedy but of tragi- 
comedy. In his practice Yeats lived up to his principles by keeping 
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the comic side of his sub-plots to a minimum; indeed, it is often 
an exaggeration to speak of any comic side at all. If there is any- 
thing comic in the Blind Man’s thieving ways in On Baile’s Strand, 
it is entirely overshadowed by the tragic circumstances in which 
it is found. Fulfilling his role as Conchubar’s opposite number, 
the Blind Man uses Cuchulain’s fight with the sea as an opportun- 


ity for theft and thus creates a second triumph for vulgar cunning. , 


This repetition reflects the same kind of panoramic intention as 
Shakespeare’s; it shows the same evil motives and the same cruel 
fatality at work on a different level of society, and without any 
overtly comic element to mar Yeats’ tragic mold. 

Yeats’ additions to the source-material of the less typical The 
Countess Cathleen show the same shaping idea at work. The poet 


had already told the original story in its essential form in his Irish , 


Fairy and Folk Tales. His chief innovation in the play was creat- 
ing the peasant family of Shemus Rua, a microcosm which shows 
in little the effects of the diabolical merchants upon the country 
folk. We find the same reflection ‘in more ordinary men and 
women” that Yeats discovered in Shakespeare’s plays. We have 
another variety of panoramic drama in At the Hawk’s Well, in 
which the Old Man contributes not at all to the development of 
the plot but only to the proper framing of the Young Man, Cuchu- 
lain. Yeats’ two Christ-plays, Calvary and The Resurrection, group 
a variety of characters around a central situation with the same end 
in view, to illuminate the situation in several different ways. Else- 
where, balancing character against character is so clearly the cen- 
ter of Yeats’ intention that it becomes impossible to distinguish 
which is the main plot and which the sub-plot. Is The Dreaming 
of the Bones about modern patriotism or ancient treachery? Is 
Words upon the Window-Pane about twentieth-century spiritual- 
ism or eighteenth-century life and letters? Is The Player Queen 
primarily concerned with a nation’s bad queen or a poet’s bad 
wife? The fact is that each play is equally concerned with both 
issues and that each theme is invigorated by the presence of the 
other. 

Sometimes a similar effect is achieved by the use of a proces- 
sional pattern, a parade, as it were, of the parallel but diverse 
elements of plot. Such is the case with The King’s Threshold, Cal- 
vary, and The Hour-Glass. We rise from one contest to another, 
from lesser to greater contests, as the play continues. The end- 
result is much like that of the other panoramic plays. We finally 
arrive at a balancing of points of view, of effects and influences, 
of visions and insights that adequately dramatizes the demands of 
the poet Seanchan, the martyrdom of Christ, the punishment of the 
would-be Wise Man. Yeats balances the poet’s pupils against 
monk, soldier, and courtier, Lazarus against Judas, and the Fool 


~ 


~ 
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against the Wise Man’s wise students. All three of these plays 
illustrate yet another technical variation in Yeats’ panoramic art. 

Yeats had one more way of using his art of compression. Realiz- 
ing, like Lennox Robinson, that the dramatist “‘is all the time faced 
with what Henry James called ‘the tyranny of the clock,’” Yeats 
makes a virtue of this defect, calling attention to the play’s brevity, 
to its imminent and inevitable termination. He is in this way re- 
minding us how brief the play is at the same time that he is show- 
ing us how much it contains. The stress falls equally upon brevity 
and compression. We foresee the play’s end almost as surely as we 
have seen its beginning. We know its time is limited; we know 
the characters must act quickly, quickly, to avoid destruction, and 
perhaps we know also that they will act in vain. The best symbol 
of this technique is the hour-glass, and the best example is the 
play to which it gives a name. We see all the play’s action in the 
shadow of the hour-glass, as the Wise Man desperately tries to save 
his life before all the sand has dropped through the glass. Similar- 
ly, in The Only Jealousy of Emer, we are aware of the immediacy 
of Emer’s choice. Any delay in making her decision will be just 
as certain to cost her Cuchulain’s life as her refusal to give up his 
love. The time-span of The King’s Threshold must of necessity be 
however long it takes Seanchan to starve to death. In Deirdre, the 
lovers’ doom is sealed even before they come on stage. The ques- 
tion here is neither what will happen nor when. We know the 
answers are destruction and at once. Here, as in Greek tragedy, 
also based on legends that were generally known, we watch only 
to learn how. To take one more example, the very title of The 
Death of Cuchulain should be enough to persuade us that suspense, 
as it is ordinarily understood, is not in Yeats’ bag of tricks. If 
there is suspense in this play, it is once more about the how and 
why of Cuchulain’s death, not about the fact of it. 

Yeats, then, made a common practice of boldly announcing in 
advance the end of a play—sometimes only in the matter of time, 
sometimes in reference to the working-out of events as well. This 
practice is akin to what Bertolt Brecht calls a Verfremdung, an 
alienation effect. Just as the epic dramatist reminds us that the 
stage is a platform in a theatre, that the scenery is only scenery, 
and that the man on the stage is an actor named Charles Laughton 
and not really Galileo, with a roughly similar intention Yeats 
reminds us that this play is only a play and that it must have a 
formal termination in the theatre this very night—and quite soon 
at that! And at the same time he reminds us his brief play is com- 
pact of all that can be fitted into its slight structure. 

Yeats had comparatively little to say about the development of 
a play, about its progressive construction from one scene to an- 
other. He usually said as little about this aspect of other men's 
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plays as he did about the design of his own. Most of the time, when 
he commented on his contemporaries, he was scoring them off on 
the basis of theme or criticizing their selection of life. Much of his 
hostility was directed against the realists, who seemed always to 
be showing people in prison (in particular, he made this comment 
on Ghosts) or who devoted too much time and energy to a laborious 
and unedifying exposition. But one of Yeats’ few remarks on 
play-construction in general occurs in the letter to Sturge Moore 
in which he commented on Salome: 


It has nothing of drama of any kind, never working to 
any climax but always ending as it begun. A good play 
goes like this [A diagram follows.] but Salome is level as 
a table. 


The diagram shows a diagonal line mounting upwards from climax 
to climax to climax. Notice the difference between this pattern 
and the one we encounter now in the practice of Broadway and in 
both the play-reading and the playwriting textbooks. In the 
vocabulary of one of the latter variety, Kenneth T. Rowe’s Write 
That Play! the regular pattern is “attack, crisis, resolution.” This 
scheme is ideally suited to the practice of Ibsen and those who 
follow him, and it is therefore entirely appropriate that this book 
should contain a detailed analysis of “attack, crisis, resolution” 
in A Doll’s House. Yeats surely had such a pattern in mind when 


— 


he complained that Arms and the Man showed an “inorganic, logi- | 


cal straightness and not the crooked road of life.”” But the structure 
that Yeats described to Sturge Moore, from climax to climax to 
climax, is the pattern of Greek classical tragedy, as one agon fol- 
lows another. It is a pattern we find in Yeats’ plays, most clearly 
in those we have called the processional plays. This is the ordering 
of Calvary, in which there is no plot at all if we take Ibsen and 
Shaw to be the lawmakers for drama, but there is a developing 
design that might recall to us The Trojan Women and especially 
Prometheus Bound. Here, in Greek drama, would seem to be the 
proper source not only of Yeats’ pattern of progressive structure 
but also of the larger pattern of complexity and simplicity, of the 


play that combines seeming simplicity with extraordinary com- ‘ 


plexity. 
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Christopher Columbus 


A Dramatic Fairy Tale in Three Scenes 
By MICHEL DE GHELDERODE 


Translated by George Hauger 


CHARACTERS 
Christopher Columbus The Woman 
The Crowd-man The Look-out 
The Reporter Montezuma 
A Friend The Angel Azuret 
The Sleepwalker Visquosine 
The Learned Man The Poet 
The Minister Admiral Death 
The King The American 
Folial Buffalo Bill 


And: Sailors, Indians, A bombardon player, A big-drum beater, A Ballerina, 
Three Indian dancers. 


SCENE ONE 
A plain wall on which there are some trite posters, and one which reads: 


Is the earth round? 
Fierce Controversy ! 


When the curtain goes up, Columbus is alone, sitting on his suitcase and oc- 
cupied in blowing soap bubbles. He is lost in delight and wrapped in thought. 


Columbus: Bubbles! Little spheres! It’s a strange sign that I should still 
be playing, at my age. My thoughts shape themselves into spheres and fly 
away. Where do they go? (He blows bubbles.) Geometry causes deep emotion 
in me. I can’t explain. I blow bubbles, They justify themselves and vanish. 
(more bubbles) Little spheres, logical, perfect! Sphere, ideal volume, shape of 
my dream, one must be like a child to understand you. (He puts his clay pipe 
in his pocket and ponders.) I am haunted by the horizon, tormented by dis- 
tances. I am full of anguish, as at the onset of love, and my face is no doubt 
lit up with madness. Do traces of an ancient knowledge still linger in me? I 
have a recollection of a lost world. I do not know. I know nothing. Tomor- 
row I shall know, and I shall no longer be in anguish; but I shall be less 
happy. (He takes out his pipe and begins to blow bubbles again.) All of one’s 
actions must be carried out with great seriousness. One must be born, brought 
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up and disappear with simplicity. (more bubbles) I am going to leave without 

a goodbye, perhaps never to return, and I have no boat. Nevertheless, I pass th 
my last night on this continent without giving a thought to the journey. I am 

not disillusioned; but people are insolent, and the air smells of the charnel- | 


house. (bubbles) | must go, for what fate will society appoint me if I go on ft 
blowing bubbles, bubbles that | cannot explain? I must go under the cloak of tl 
my mysteriousness, letting people think I have designs. I am going to enter a 0} 
great silence, a long darkness. I am going to sail upon supernatural waters. F 
It is a good thing for a man to busy himself. . . . (No more soapy water. He p 
clutches his forehead. Someone arrives, walking on the wall.) ri 

Reporter: Christopher Columbus ? te 


Columbus: | have an uncommon name that sounds like a famous one. 


Reporter: Bubbles, Columbus? You make such lovely ones! 

Columbus: Bubbles? . . . Yes... (He stirs his pipe in the empty cup. 
Magnesium flash.) Eh? F 

Reporter: Thank you. 

Columbus (standing): Who are you? ¢ 

Reporter: The press. The earth is round, isn't it? ’ 


Columbus: 1 am a little mad. 
Reporter: You are extraordinary, 
Columbus: For having found out that the earth is round? n 
Reporter: For daring to maintain it. Men like you are sensational, and 
that’s what’s wanted—sensational men. 


Columbus: Broadcast it throughout the universe, go on. I'm tired. a 

Reporter: Nothing would go, you know. | am the organizer of public tl 
emotions. Nothing would go—neither the comet nor the coming of the Anti- 
christ—so I announced a new heaven and a new earth. Speak, Columbus: the v 
time has come. i 

Columbus: The wind seems good. 

Reporter: Are you convinced? S 

Columbus: 1 have faith in the stars. c 

Reporter: The stars? Indeed, what a lovely night! (magnesium flash) Your 0 
face at those words. . . . You were sublime. 


Columbus: | wasn’t thinking of anything, 

Reporter (ainoyed): Oh! (friendly) So, it’s round? (with some excile- > 
ment) It’s stupid. It’s tragic. You realize that this will upset people’s habits ? 

Columbus (who has had enough): It’s only tragic for idiots. As for habits, 
people will acquire others. (bowing to the Reporter) And the sphere, calmly 
indifferent, harmonious and satislied with itself, makes great fun of our ob- 
servations. 

Reporter: \ joke? . . . (aside) Well, that was his chance to make his 
mark, (He goes; but someone else has already come as Columbus tightens the | 
strahs of his case.) 

l‘'riend: Good evening! Fastening up your case, Columbus ? 

Columbus: Where have I seen you? 

Friend: We were at school together. You weren’t very well up in geog- 
raphy, old chap. Do you persist in maintaining that it’s round ? 

Columbus: They'll finish up by making me doubt it. 
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Friend: After all, why shouldn’t it be round? Here’s live francs. (He 
throws a coin which Columbus catches in the air.) 

Columbus: Charity? 

Friend: An investment. I am a financier, God forgive me. I’m putting five 
francs into your venture. Who knows? . . . But if it is round, if you find 
the alleged new land, remember that henceforth you will have to play the part 
of civilizer, and that you can’t civilize without the help and the backing of 
Finance. These five francs are symbolic, a token of the confidence Finance 
places in your genius. What do they prove?—Your lack of aptitude for geog- 
raphy! Goodbye. (He goes. Columbus picks up his case and looks around, trying 
to decide in which direction to make off.) 

Columbus: A little solitude, oh my spirit, a little solitude. . . . (He 1s 
going off when a man in a nightshirt appears on the wall. The man carries a 
lighted candle and a suitcase. Columbus seems rooted to the spot.) 

Sleepwalker: A little solitude that I may reflect on your roundness. 

For it is round. | maintain that it must be round. Sphere on which I walk.... 

Columbus: What are you trying to make out? Impostor! I alone can de- 
clare that it is round, 

Sleepwalker: It is round, just as I am pointed. 

Columbus: And who told you it was round? 

Sleepwaiker (ambiguously): Revelation, revelation. . . It’s no longer a 
mystery. And that is why I am going. 

Columbus (alarmed): Have you a boat? Where are you going? 

Sleepwalker: Elsewhere . . . where my spirit, full of sails, of compasses 
and of routes, leads me. My spirit dances on the waves. But | shall return to 
the very place from which I set out, because the earth is round. 

Columbus: They know; but they only know in their dreams, and they 
wake up ignorant. 

Sleepwalker (going out): Bubble. . . bubble. . . bubble. 

Columbus: And when they wake up, I shall know the salt kiss of the high 
seas. It’s time 1 went. (determined) A ship, ahoy! A ship? (7wo men have 
come in, one to the right, one to the left. One is dressed like a Minister in an 
operetta, the other like a fairground astrologer.) 

Minister: A ship! 

Learned Man: Give him a ship! 

Columbus: Supporters? 

Minister: It would be wise to give you a ship, that’s all. 

Learned Man: Science agrees. 

Columbus: I beg your pardon? 

Minister (beginning a speech): Political sagacity. ; 

Columbus: Excuse me, the ship. . . . (An alarm clock rings loudly, Colum- 
bus opens his case, takes out the clock, and goes pale. The other two take out 
thetr watches.) My moment already? It gains: it always gains. It’s a present 
from my mother. (thoughtful) What time will it be on the other side of the 
world? A homing pigeon or a bottle in the sea will no doubt one day tell you 
what sort of dawn | have seen breaking. (He winds the alarm clock and puts 
it back in his case. The Minister has put on a compassionate air.) 

Minister: Are you accessible to reason, Columbus? Let us be frank. Among 
its many tasks the State has to look after those of its citizens who indulge in 
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strange behavior. No one knows what these people may lead to, either for 
good or ill. The State does not like initiative, either. That is a monopoly which 
it claims for itself. The State does not willingly encourage innovators and dis- 
coverers. The State likes to bide its time. However, in your case, the State 
has made an unusual decision—neither to encourage nor to discourage you in 
anything: it will remain strictly neutral, while expressing the wish to see you 
succeed. If you do not succeed, your example will serve as a warning to youth; 
if you do succeed, we shall appoint a commission to consider a suitable way of 
rewarding you. In any case, we insist on your going, if only for the sake oi 
public opinion. The State will always be able to turn your adventure to some 
account. You understand, don’t you? You are intelligent. (Columbus bows. 
The Learned Man presses forward.) 

Learned Man: The learned societies have decided to bestow their kindly 
attention and their sympathy on you, as on one of their members. It was of- 
ficially agreed that the earth was flat. You maintain that you will demon- 
strate that that is not so. Our assemblies wiil continue to uphold the idea of 
platitude. In the event of your theory turning out correct, remember that our 
assemblies venture to foresee that the earth could be spherical or cubic. (con- 


fidentially) Let me know first, so that I can write about it. You understand? 
Youware.... 


Columbus (courteously): I am of modest origin and of average intelligence. 
I did not suspect that the State and the learned assemblies would attach any 
importance to my voyage, which is a journey of convenience. The true motive 
for this journey is that I am weary. If I discover the new world, I shall not 
come back to say so. If I discover nothing, ask the laconic fishes for my ad- 
dress. Your confidence is delightful to me; but. . . the smallest boat would 
have been more to my purpose. (The Minister and the Learned Man stand sad- 
ly. They are getting ready to justify themselves when a bugle sounds. Minis- 
ter and savant, bowing and scraping and loudly crying “The King!” go out 
backwards.) 

Columbus: The King? (The King arrives. He has a golden crutch and a 
fantastic crown, and is followed by his fool, Folial, who is in motley.) T’ve had 
enough of interviews. The ship? 

Folial: It’s yours. Thank his Majesty. 

Columbus: It was my due. 

King: Pooh! It was to please the Queen. The Queen is an odd individual. 

Columbus: I am deeply moved. 

King: As far as I am concerned, I give you the boat willingly. It saves 
me the trouble of shutting you up. Set off quickly and sail towards oblivion. 
My subjects talk of nothing but the Eden you want to discover—as if my king- 
dom wasn’t Eden! What do you think about it, Folial? 

Folial: Let the people have filth and mirages. Promise them Eden. 

Columbus: And if I discover Eden? 

King: That will be because God wishes to bless my reign by your act. 
Haven’t I given you the boat? (He ponders.) Columbus, it has always been 
men of your kind who have spoiled my life. Artists, in a way. I have my 


reasons for admiring them and for not thinking much of them. Is that not so, 
Folial ? 
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Folial: Sire, great minds don’t understand little things. 

King: Still, I have need of them. You see there would be difficulty in writ- 
ing the chronicle of my reign. And after all, it wouldn't be a bad thing if you 
discovered this Eden—which we would make into a well managed colony. 

Columbus: Sire, by my holy scapular, I shall tind this Eden, which you 
shall make a tribute to the Queen. Thank you. . . | see the ship. What 
memorable phrase can I pronounce? 

Folial: This is an historic evening; but it is for you, Sire, to speak royally. 
Come! 

King (warmly): Hail, Columbus! You who are sound in body and mind; 
what an ailing world it is. Find a new world. I reign over a neurasthenic 
kingdom. Happy are you to possess the sea, mighty misanthrope! As for 
Be ies 
Columbus: Are you troubled? 

King: I am moved. You have a ship. I have only a throne. (He grasps 
Columbus’ hand.) I lied to you. It was I, not the Queen, who gave you this 
ship. And, no, my kingdom is not Eden. Ah, you far-sighted traveller. 

(The fool weeps.) Shut up, Folial. It’s your job to be gay. 

Folial: And yours to be courteous. 

King: You are right. (He too weeps.) 

Columbus: I would have liked to have gone without tears. 

King: Indeed. Dignity, Folial. 

Folial: This is an historic evening. (The overall dressing of the ship ap- 
pears across the stage, enlivening it with multi-colored flags.) 

Columbus: Thank you for the ship. (A murmuring begins.) It’s no good, 
it makes your heart swell. One may as well empty tle vase. . . . (A woman 
enters and begins to cross the stage.) Not so fast! 

Woman: What? 

Columbus: You are my mother, and no mistake. 

Woman: So what? 

Columbus: Goodbye, mother. (He kisses her, wipes away a tear, takes 
several steps, then comes back.) I made a mistake. You are my fiancee. Goodbye, 
darling, (He kisses her, wipes away another tear, and makes off.) 

Woman: That suits me better. 

Columbus (coming back): Pardon? 

Woman: Go ahead. 

Columbus: You are my country! 

Woman: Come to my arms, you confused young man. Give me children. 

Columbus: Out, strumpet! (He pushes her out.) 

Woman: Tramp! 

King: I don’t get it. 

Columbus: Tramp! that’s a title. My eyes are dry. At last I am pure, At 
last I am alone. (A gangway is slid on the stage. Columbus begins to climb it. 
The King waves goodbye with his handkerchief. The crowd arrives—that is, a 
single actor who gives the impression of many people in tumult.) 

Crowd-Man: There he is! Good luck! Bravo! 

‘Columbus (modestly acknowledging): Here I am. 
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Crowd-Man: Stupendous! Stupid! Right! Wrong! Where is he? Him? 
Yes! No! Encore! Daredevil! Opportunist! Martyr! 

Columbus: Well, get it over with, go on. 

Crowd-Man: Speech! 

Columbus: I haven’t prepared anything. 

King: Be a good fellow, Columbus. 

Columbus: People. 

Reporter (coming into view on the wall): Hasn't this chap gone yet? 

Crowd-Man: He is speaking. He has spoken. Marvellous! Bravo! 

Columbus: I have little to say, and much to do, 

Crowd-Man: He’s beginning again. We’ve had enough. 

Reporter: Is he going? Much to do, did you say? 

Columbus: Make my testament, for example. Here it is. O King, O peo- 
ple. . . . Having destroyed a surface and created a volume, I make light of the 
critics who maintain that the object of my life is to make an egg stand on end. 
Excuse me for adding nothing more, and for appearing absent-minded. | see 
things from above. Yes, I am from another world. I do not belong to yours. 
1 am setting out for another world. But you must realize that it is not my am- 
bition to discover one. It is a much more serious matter. I have a taste for 
unhappiness. I am fleeing the reasonable nations. (He makes a gesture with 
his hand, and goes.) 

Crowd-Man: The departure! Lovely! Thrilling! 

Voice of Columbus: Ocean, old friend. . . 

Crowd-Man: Up the navy! (Some national fanfare or other sounds some- 
where, A clamor breaks out and dies away.) 

King: Let’s get to hell. It’s dismal. . . . (He goes, with his fool at his 
heels.) 

Crowd-Man (wildly): The boat! He’s off! Good luck! Fair winds! Out of 
sight! Done with! (He rushes off as fast as his legs will carry him.) 

Reporter (still on the wall, finishing his notes): Carrying away hope... . 
launching out towards hope. . . . (He goes, singing:—) A little ship was on 
the sea. 

Curtain 


SCENE TWO 
A sailing ship seen in cross section. The audience is looking from the poop 
forwards. Red and green lights on the deck (practical), white lights in the 
rigging, where the Look-Out is in position. Columbus sits at a table in the hold. 
This narrow place is bathed in bluish light. At the back, towards the prow, are 


the quarters where the sleeping crew is. Ropes and ladders run up and down 
almost everywhere. 


Look-Out: Nothing to report, nothing, still nothing! Gulfs and darkness 
to port, gulfs and darkness to starboard, gulfs and darkness at the zenith, gulfs 
and darkness at the nadir. The stars are dead, except for one with a peculiar 
glitter. 

Columbus; Mine! 
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Look-Out: Night. . . . Is it night? Silence. . . . Is it silence? The sea 
and its gulfs. . . . Horrible! The sea. 

Columbus: The orchestral sea whose melody escapes me. Our Lady of the 
mariners, protect my ship! They are asleep. The winds are bearing us along. 
Unexpectedly, I came across strange scents in the breeze, This is the sea of 
delusions. (One of the sleeping sailors begins to struggle.) 

Sleeper: Shipwreck ! 

Columbus: Sleep, sailors, This ship is a cradle. Bye, bye, sailor, bye, 
bye. . . . (He sings softly:—) A little ship was on the sea. . . 

Voices of Sleepers: No, not that! It’s too sad. We want to go home. We 
want a love song or something funny. . . 

Columbus (authoritatively): What? Sleep! I order it! You will awaken in 
the new world. There’s no danger, except to your brains, Men without mystery ! 
The little ship has its destiny. Get to bed, captain’s orders! (He fills his pipe 
and smokes.) 

Look-Out: No moon. White moon in the sky at my birth! Laughing moon! 
Me, | weep. 

Columbus: Put on a diving suit, my spirit, and slip under the waters, turn 
about in the currents, swim among the flowers of the deep, loiter among the 
worm-eaten stage setting of old disasters, follow the trail of the drowned non- 
chalants, those who were drowned on voyage, like my voyage, without design, 
without timetable. Good Nautilus protect you, my little ship, my absurd boat! 
May God direct the winds and the sails! The sea is absolute. I am all the 
time moved. 

Look-Out: \t is warm. There are fanfares sounding beneath the waves. 

Columbus: This is my ship’s record book, a collection of monologues. (He 
begins to write.) 

Look-Out: A lighthouse? No. Lights? One, two. . . . No. (pause) Lord 
have mercy on us! Christ have mercy on us! Holy Trinity have mercy... . . 
(His voice dies away.) 

Voices of Sleepers: Sleep. There are flies. Saiior’s sorrow. The accordion 
has pegged out. More music, more hope. Where are we? Thirst, thirst! See 
my little girl again, ah! 

Columbus: Fever. . . . (He stands.) 

Voices of Sleepers: She’s called Julie. Hang him from the yard-arm. Eden 
has seven springs. (The voices become incoherent. Sound of an accordion.) 
In Europe! Enough lies! Are you asleep, Jack? The captain’s in the drink! 
(various kinds of grunt) 

Columbus (shrugs his shoulders and says forcibly): If they knew that this 
world is at hand! (The voices grow still.) 

Look-Out: Perfumes. ... birds... . 

Columbus: In the old days, monks lost themselves on the ocean and dis- 
covered the supposedly unknown lands, whose maps they drew. Nature was so 
lovely there, and life so sweet, that they thought they had found the biblical 
paradise. (dead silence around) Strange flowers, oils, palms, gold nuggets! 
Gold, gold everywhere, rivers of gold, cities of gold, gold and feasting, wines, 
tall lascivious women! Feasting and sacrifice! Purple wine and blood! It is 
understood that no one ever works there. What rapture! It will be Eden in- 
deed that those companions in fortune who maintain their courage and patience 
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will share out between them. They have no idea of the orgies that threaten, 
of the sins, the dreadful sins that they will commit. And they have doubts 
about me? They suspect my genius? Blind men who allow themselves to be led 
astray by the legends of a deluded middle ages! Nightmares of pitch and 
foam, waters of terror, the mouths of hell, the gruesome vessel that sails in the 
height of the storm, with its crew of the dead! They have read the tales of 
Edgar Allan Poe. All of that, the chaos, the gymnastic octopuses, the hordes 
of Leviathans, the submarine craters, is tremendously literary—and quite be- 
side the point. Let them sleep and dream in their guileless perversity. I am 
guiding the boat across enchanted waters. Their awakening will be marvellous. 
Poor ragtime sailors! (He goes to the crew’s quarters, spits in it and comes 
back.) 
Look-Out: Dawn’s going to break. 


Columbus: Fools! I strongly doubt whether the dawn will bring you the 
promised land. And if, by that chance which no one calls to mind in the event 
of success, I should discover this world whose whereabouts I do not know, 
nor even whether it exists, all would be finished for me, the adventure and its 
adorable anguish. (The peaceful snoring of the sailors is heard, then silence. 
Someone sings.) Not very good, this artist. (A porthole, at the left, is pushed 
open from outside, allowing the face of a sixty-year-old, purple and bloated 
after long immersion, to appear in profile.) 

Visquosine: Love? 

Columbus: Of course! (He catches sight of the head and starts.) What a 
horror! (He goes to the porthole.) What do you want? 

Visquosine: Permission, nice captain, to render the successes of my reper- 
toire in honor of your gallant crew. 

Columbus: Who are you? 

Visquosine: Visquosine, the famous siren with the voice of the Atlantic. 

Columbus: What do you sing that is really bewitching? 

Visquosine: You shall hear. . . . (She begins to sing raucously:—) 


I am a pretty little fish, 
Sticky, lithe and naughty, 
And unto those who live in hope 
I sing of love at forty. 
(Gurgling and ogling, she continues :—) 
1 charm the lonely bachelor. . . . 


Columbus: Really? (He throws a handful of coins in her face.) Swim off 
and don't let’s have any more, you boiled-beef beauty. 

Visquosine: What an insult to my art. (sob) I shall drown myself at day- 
break, (She squirts a jet of water from her mouth at Columbus and disappears 
from the porthole.) 

Columbus: Here it is, daybreak, a difficult moment. (He sits and writes.) 
Another dawn. I hope that it lasts) We are somewhere. My crew is a little 
disturbed and its spirit is not of the best. As for myself, it is a matter of in- 
difference whether I sail on or under the waters, or in the clouds, towards the 
paradise. I sail, And, in truth, I am afraid to see the end of the ocean. My 
delusion is dear to me. I would not like the earth to be round, because it is 
pleasant to go nowhere and to be conscious of being nothing, to be lost to the 
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eyes of men. Sailing for a hundred years and a hundred years more, I shall 
find the Eden that is at the center of myself, perfect silence, perfect solitude. I 
shall know the happiness that is without words. I shall be a crab or a whiff 


of this perfume that has caught my senses. I write in. . . (Look-Out gives a 
tremendous yawn. Columbus yawns similarly.) . . . in this book that I ask God 
to forgive this inexpressible desire of not-being. . . . (The deck is caressed 


by a pink light. Pause. Columbus is going to dose off; but there is a cautious 
knocking in the timbers.) Come in! (He waits.) Whoever knocks and doesn’t 
come in can’t be a thing of flesh. Are you there, spirit? 

Voice of Azuret: One knock for yes. Lift the trap. 

Columbus: The classic scene of the stowaway revealing his presence! (He 
lifts a trap and a mournful and insipid creature comes into view. He ts very 
true to type. He wears a clerical gown and his wings rigged up at his shoulder- 
blades.) Good evening, sir, or madame. l|’ll settle your hash for you. You're 
just another useless mouth to feed, so I’m going to pitch you overboard. 

The Angel Azuret: I don’t eat, and water doesn’t disagree with me. I am 
amphibious, from the Greek ampho and bios. What pleasure would you get 
from throwing me in the sea if I didn’t die from it? 

Columbus: None. Name and profession? 

The Angel Azuret: Azuret, guardian angel. 

Columbus: And you guard. . .? 

The Angel Azuret: You, Columbus. 

Columbus (shakes hands): Pleased to meet. . . (pussled). One is always 
being watched, spied on. . . (pause). What have we to tell each other in par- 
ticular? You know everything. That is annoying. 

The Angel Azuret: I am an excellent guardian, but you can set yourself 
at rest: I have a lamentable memory. If I have had the indelicacy to show my- 
self, it is because of curiosity. Are you really going to discover America? 

Columbus: I imagine so. 

The Angel Azuret: Look out for the consequences. | have it on good 
authority that the Jesuits have their eyes on these future territories. And the 
Jesuits, you know. . . 

Columbus: Are the enemy, Thank you. (Voices in the crew’s quarters are 
heard.) Hide yourself, my dear angel. It can’t be comfortable down there? Go 
back, for if my men saw your gown, they could make a mistake. As a matter 
of fact, are you a boy or a girl? 

The Angel Azuret: Nasty little devil! (He disappears through the trap.) 

Columbus: Wouldn't it be that angel who, in the end, gave me this ship? 
(He goes back and sits at the table. His head nods. Sleep lays hold of him. He 
resists.) Fatigue! I saw a Jesuit wearing a black robe and with wings on his 
back. I heard cries... . 

Look-Out: Land! 

Columbus: 1 dreamt that the look-out shouted. . . . 

Look-Out: Land! I see land! 

Columbus (coming back to reality, leaps to his feet and climbs nimbly to 
the deck): What? Ahoy! Flying sailor, below! 

Look-Out (clattering down to the deck): I saw it captain, and I’m stili 
trembling from it... .. 

‘Columbus: You saw? 
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Look-Out: Captain... . 

Columbus: Sleep! (He makes hypnotic passes, The Look-Out immediately 
stiffens.) Up the mast! Keep watch! 

Look-out: I sleep. . . up the mast. . . keep watch... . 

Columbus: And when you sight America, for that is what it is, you will 
keep your trap shut, To your post! (The Look-Out climbs in the rigging and 
disappears.) Helmsman! 

Helmsman (coming): Captai. . . 

Columbus: Sleep! (Hypnotic passes. The Helmsman stiffens.) When you 
sight America, you will turn about and set her head towards Europe. Fall out! 
(The Helmsman goes.) To hell with America! I say, to hell with it! (He goes 
down into the hold. There is a murmur of voices from the crew’s quarters.) 
I have had a narrow escape. And one mustn't think of going back to Europe. 
We shall go to the devil. This is the real voyage! I have got plenty of liquor 
aboard. Farewell, America! You were too easy to discover. . . . (He stations 
himself near the crew’s quarters and listens to the voices which have become 
very clear.) 

1st Voice: Eat. 

2nd Voice: Eat what? 

1st Voice: The captain, 

jrd Voice: How old is the captain? 

2nd Voice: Not eat, drink. 

1st Voice: Drink what? 

g3rd Voice: That is the question. 

Columbus (in a loud voice): Whiskey. (He takes a flat flask from his 
pocket.) Very good whiskey! Oh, solace of clowns and navigators! (He drinks. 
The deck grows light. Mufled music with a persistent rhythm begins in the dis- 
tance. In the hold, the shaven heads of the sailors, looking as though they 
have been cut off, appear in line above the partition of the crew’s quarters. 
Their eyes are like those of attentive dogs, and their tongues are hanging out. 
Columbus walks about and takes nips of his whiskey.) Everyone to his illusion. 
Mine is harsh, unalterable, more beautiful than art, than love. Magic figures, 
my dear illusion, what is your name? V = 4/37 R3! Sphere, I call you forth 
like a woman, and I wed your finished shape. I slip along your insensible sides. 
But you, Earth, are no longer the ideal sphere. I shall leave you for another 
where I shall be alone, a more advanced sphere. . . . (The rhythm has be- 
come obsessive. The night is gone at last.) 

Voice: Land! 

Columbus: Calamity! He wasn't asleep, the shammer! Sleepers, it’s over. 
All on deck. (The sailors leap from their quarters and scatter about the ship, 
but gaudy, bawling Indians appear everywhere on deck—an invasion of magni- 
ficent feathers. They dance to the rhythm of the music and excitedly embrace 
the astounded sailors. Columbus goes on deck.) What is this show, this carni- 
val? And what about your orders, helmsman? 

Sailors: The new world! Victory! 

Columbus (dominating the tumult and the situation): Let us get things 
clear! Are we really in America, savage gentlemen ? 

Montezuma (gorgeous, comes forward and bows): In South America, to 
be exact. 
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Columbus: I have no luck. You speak English? 

Montezuma: It is an elegant language. Would you rather have French? 

Columbus: It doesn’t matter. We were made to understand each other. 
How ornamental you are! But, tell me, what are your intentions? Have you 
come to cut our throats? 

Montezuma: I ask you that. We are peacefully celebrating your arrival, 
as we do everytime a navigator discovers America. 

Columbus: Then I am not the first? 


Montezuma: Alas, Christopher Columbus! 

Columbus: And you know my name? 

Montezuma: The oracles told it to me. We were awaiting your arrival. 
The oracles also revealed that there was a lot of whiskey in the hold. 

Columbus: I had a presentiment that you were superior to and contemptu- 
ous of our civilization? 

Montezuma: So what? We despise your civilization, but not whiskey, No 
fibs, friend. You come to civilize us. That is in order. It will soon be done— 
I mean that we shall be exterminated. What does it matter? It is written on our 
oldest stones. In you, we celebrate the agents of Destiny. We dance our death 
among our out-of-date pyramids and our tarnished suns. Perish our plumes 
and our millenary wisdom! You understand? We need whiskey in order to 
despair better. 

Columbus: Exterminate you, you lovely carnival characters? You seem 
to me to be excellent fellows, very fine, but a bit pessimistic. Great chief, I 
shall take you to Europe. 

Montezuma: No thank you, dear barbarian. You shall go back alone. | 
want to die beneath the debris of my empire. My race is finished—and my 
dynasty. Make way for the archaeologists ! 

Columbus: I want to share your plumes and your dancing death. 

Montesuma: A hopeless desire! Death is a vocation. Whiskey ! 

The Indians: Whiskey! Whiskey! (The sailors, laden with bottles, which 
they distribute, come up from the hold. Everyone drinks.) 

Columbus: Since it is too late, I drink to America, to the last of the 
Aztecs, to your plumes. 

Montezuma: Wipe us out—you may do that; but make speeches, oh no! 

Columbus: You are right, great chief. The Jesuits will come and preach 
to you. My feathered and fated friends, I drink to the sphere. 

Montezuma: Drink to this America, which opens its arms to you—in a 
way. . . . (He laughs heartily. Columbus hugs him. The crew and the In- 
dians dance to the accordion in an access of irresistible fraternity.) 


Curtain 


SCENE THREE 
A building occupies the back of the stage. It has three doors, That on the 
right is red, with the inscription SHAME. That on the left is black, with the 
inscription SILENCE. That in the center is gilt, with the inscription GLORY. 
Thus, one has, for the requirements of this scene, a triumphal arch in the center, 
a jail on the right, and a tomb on the left. At the top of the building is the 
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base for a statue, on which one can read “In honor of. . . .” The Crowd-Man 
brandishes newspapers and dances about. 


Crowd-Man: Hurrah! Day of triumph! Superman! What boldness! See 
him! Touch him! Crown him! Flowers! National Subscription! Banquet! Down 
with the cops! Long live Lord Roberts! (The gilt door lights up. It opens to 
allow Christopher Columbus to come through. He carries his case, and has a 
raincoat over his period costume.) 

Columbus: It’s me. 

Crowd-Man (turning his back on the new arrival): Here he is! It’s him! 
The conqueror! The conquistador! The toreador! Ah, magnificent fellow! 

Columbus: Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. Your acclamation. .. . 

Crowd-Man: Is he going to crash, or isn’t he? 

Columbus: Who? 

Crowd-Man (indicating the sky): The man who has discovered Europe! 
Long live Lindbergh! (He takes stock of Columbus.) Are you a globe-trotter ? 

Columbus: Exactly that. I am Christopher Columbus returning from 
America. 

Crowd-Man: Have you made a fortune? 

Columbus: No, but I am famous. 

Crowd-Man: In that case, long live Christopher Columbus. (He dances.) 
Long live the Grand Turk! Down with the Jews! Vive la France! (He has 
gone. Silence. Columbus looks sadly at the iriumphal arch, goes and puts out its 
light, then comes back and sits on his case.) 

Columbus: The fickleness of people! If I hadn’t come back, they migitt 
have sung an oratorio in my honor. My mistake was in being homesick on 
the strength of a fantasy, whereas my homeland is the ocean, If only I had 
stayed with the pipe-smoking Indians, among the carved gods and the angry 
little monkeys! I end up without beauty, without gold, and, for all one knows, 
without reputation. A little adventurer! I dreamed of the sphere, whereas it 
was a matter of something quite different. Showing that the earth was round 
wasn’t a very sharp thing to do: the business of standing an egg on its end 
would have been more profitable to me. (He sighs.) I am old and I have not 
lived, because I have conceded too much to dreams, I have been far and I find 
myself nowhere. I have seen much and I have learned nothing. I only know 
that the world is small and illusion is great. I am neither conceited nor grasp- 
ing nor lucky. I have neither the virtues of fools nor those of heroes. The 
scholarly books will say that I was an intrepid voyager, but the young will re- 
member the business about the egg. After death, that won’t matter. But now? 
Times are hard for anyone whose sole possession is merely the formula for the 
volume of a sphere. (He gets up.) My dear savages with your pretty plumes, 
forgive me for not having followed your advice at all. I shall think of you, 
but I shan’t write about your last dance nor your nostalgic death, for it’s not 
a good thing to reveal everything when you are begging for a pension and 
when the Jesuits wish you well. (He walks up and down.) Let these disappoint- 
ments strengthen me. Let me find in myself that philosophy of the humble 
which suggests an acceptable explanation for calamitous happenings. What 
does this gratitude, this indifference, matter to me if I think myself famous, 
if I alone understand the meaning of my destiny? Why shouldn’t I celebrate 
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myself? (He leaps up and throws his hat in the air.) Long live Christopher 
Columbus! Glory and honor! Long live the famous navigator! (He puts his hat 
on again.) There! Knowing glory, it only remains for me to enjoy it in some 
quiet place where, unknown to anyone, I shall finish my days. (He is going, 
dragging his feet.) Oh glory! so like that America one has come back from... . 
(But someone is at his heels.) 

Minister: Hey! Columbus? 

Columbus: He has just gone. 

Minister: It’s you. I recognize you! (He takes three steps backward, then, 
ceremoniously:—) Christopher Columbus, in my voice, the State offers you 
its most spontaneous felicitations. It is aware of your worth, and hazards a 
guess at the consequences of your discoveries. The America which you give 
it is an excellent land for development, and consequently you contribute to the 
elevation of national prestige. Also, the State rewards you by decorating you 
with this coveted order, which is only bestowed on men of letters, on life-savers, 
and on agronomists. Let your bosom swell with legitimate pride! On this occa- 
sion, the State has set the man of letters, the life-saver, and the agronomist on 
the same footing, for you are eminently all of these. As a man of letters, you 
have sent a report to the Geographical Society, who find it properly drawn up. 
As a life-saver, you have shown proof of civic courage in setting sail, when it 
was known you can’t swim, and in saving the kingdom’s finances by the con- 
tribution of these magnificent colonies, which we have mortgaged without delay. 
As for agronomy, it owes you recognition for your samples of rare seeds and 
your observation on the doryphore, the enemy of agriculture. No more decora- 
tion has been more deserved, and your modesty can exhibit it without blushing. 
Let me embrace you, my dear Columbus. . . . (embrace and bestowing of 
decoration) 

Columbus: This will be a constant source of pleasure. Besides, you are 
very nice. 

Minister: Excuse me. | have to be. But, tell me, this America, where is it? 
There are animals there, aren’t there? What do you think, now you are back? 

Columbus: That one is never better off than when in the bosom of one’s 
own family, 

Minister (shaking his hand): I am touched by those words. (A bugle sounds 
the “Attention.” The Minister makes of.) 

Columbus: Wait! (He picks up his case and is going, but the King, on 
crutches and furnished with a bunch of keys, has arrived.) He has seen me. 
Is he going to ask for his ship? 

King: Not long ago, an individual called Columbus set out across the 
sea, I envied him. This man has come back, I pity him. To have found Eden, 
and to have come back to my kingdom. 

Columbus: Sire, I am the man. How are you getting along? 

King: On crutches, my friend. And the kingdom is getting along badly, 
too. It is in trouble through your fault. Here I am in conflict with all the 
powers, as though the internal quarrelling weren't enough. What need have 
we of colonial Edens? And I who dreamed of hanging gardens to promenade 
my infirmities! Anyway, everything considered, you have deserved well of the 
Nation. (familiarly) You must be tired, Columbus. 

Columbus: My bones, not my spirit. 
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King: My council has decided that you should rest yourself. The Nation 
is going to house and feed you. Since this decision could be misinterpreted, | 
myself wanted to lead you to your retreat. Come, Columbus. (He goes towards 
the red door, which lights up.) The King asks you to come to prison. 

Columbus: Don’t be distressed, Sire. I was just on the look-out for a 
hermitage. Providence wills that your Majesty should offer me it. (He goes 
into the prison.) And. . . the reason, Sire? 


King: Here is a profound one, It is human to belittle you and crush you 
in order to be able to glorify you all the better afterwards. Then people will 
say there is justice after all. 

Columbus: But. . . the reason, Sire? 

King: Since you persist. . . . It’s to please the Jesuits. Don’t go and 
think that they don’t wish you well and that your freedom has been taken from 
you. Nothing of the sort! 

Columbus (thoughtfully): My dear savages. 

King: This freedom. . . . 

Columbus: As a sailor, I have heard of it. 

King (pulling down a grille in front of Columbus): What are you going 
to do from now on? 

Columbus: Travel. 

King: Goodbye, Columbus. Your chains weigh the same as my crown. 
(He goes off on his crutches. Columbus sits in his jail.) 

Columbus: The beginning of wisdom. And I am going to make the love- 
liest of voyages. It will be enough merely to close my eyes. (He becomes still. 
Pause, The Poet, wearing high heels, enters.) 

Poet: Columbus, whom the world forgets, the poet remembers you! 

Columbus: Forget me. 

Poet: You are suffering. I can sense it. 

Columbus: Not at all, 

Poet: So! You are not suffering ? 

Columbus: No—and you? 

Poet: I? . . . Ah, you have been decorated ? 

Columbus: That is my least offense. You wili be, one day, if you suffer 
suitably. 

Poet: Nonsense! But tell me, what remarkable things did you see yonder 
in the new world? 

Columbus: Poets. 

Poet: God! What school? What kind? 

Columbus: Poets who are neither civil servants nor pimps. They have 
infinite culture and tact. They know the most ancient fables on earth, The stars 
are their concern and are the burden of their songs. These poets live in soli- 
tude and have no names. They make the beasts obey them. They are chaste. 
They write nothing, and they never reveal the secret of their ecstasies to the 
common folk. (During this monologue, the Poet has gone out on tiptoe. Colum- 
bus, lost in his memories, goes on with his speech, and music, tender and sad, 
begins. Montezuma and three Indian dancers, resplendent in jewels, come in 
and dance to its rhythm. Under the burden of their plumes, they mime what 
seem to be the agonies of hieratic birds.) From them I learned amazement— 
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at the symphony of the seashores, the choir of the forests, the marriage of the 
constellations, the harps of the priests, the courage of the bee, the laments of 
women, the scent of spices, the lightning from God, the hills and plains of 
slumber, the dialogue of the serpent and the beetle, the tears and jewels oi 
the betrothed, Life, Death, Metamorphosis, Numbers, Trance, the cure for all 
ills, the everlasting dance on the tombs. . . . (He stands up in his prison.) 
It is time to go. It is the auspicious time. It is the carnival of blood and 
plumes. The magnificent shadows act the farewell, the eternal departure. Like 
them, I have acquired the smiling indifference of ghosts. Only dead friends are 
kind. A new world isn’t a long way off any more. Oh, disquieting navigation! 
Let us forget civilization and geography. | see signals. (The dancers have 
disappeared. A bell rings. The prison grille rises. A ship’s siren moans. Colum- 
bus comes forward on the stage. Death, an ageless naval! officer, enters. Hands 
in pockets, he dances springily to the music whose rhythm has quickened.) Great 
Admiral, Captain Columbus salutes you. 

Admiral Death: Come aboard, captain. Leave your human baggage at the 
harbor. Smash your compass. God is the pole, Fleming, Breton or Spaniard, 
the infinite is a slack water with neither joy nor pain. Come aboard, soul of a 
captain. (He dance off. The music has stopped. The prison light goes out. It 
is almost night.) 

Columbus: I have loved adventure too much not to love dying. It is with 
a light foot that I leave you, ancient earth, and your obsolete sphere where 
everything is ashes, puerile and perverse. This time I am going to travei 
without returning, among the luminous bubbles which God blew on the first 
day that ever was. . . . (He enters, through the black door, into the tomb, 
He has hardly gone from sight when a raging march in the manner of Sousa 
rings out. Everything lights up brutally. A human form covered by a sheet 
slowly climbs up the building. It stations itself on the base and remains motion- 
less. Then come—the American, wearing a dress-coat made from his national 
flag, and an opera-hat of the 1840 style: Buffalo Bill—the most authentic cow- 
boy of all, promoted colonel by the grace of children—with his goatee and re- 
volvers, shooting in evidence of joy: a pretty girl of a dancer in a tutu: a 
bombardon player: a big-drum beater. 

The procession halts facing the building. The musicians stop playing, The 
American takes out a paper, and Buffalo Bill tears down the sheet covering the 
statue. It is Christopher Columbus. He looks petrified and abstract. He holds 
one hand on his breast, the other he stretches out to see if it is raining. The 
American yaps. . . .) 

American: Ladies and Gentlemen. In the name of America, I come to 
salute you, Columbus—but not the great man, only the statue. Stop. America 
does you great honor in saluting you, because you are not an American, which 
is regrettable. In America there are not many great men. Americans are neither 
great nor small, but middling and of sound constitution. Stop. This tribute 
has its reservation. You discovered America four centuries too soon. You ought 
to be coming there now, yes sir! Still, it’s alright as it is. It only remains for 
me to wish you good luck in this age in which it is possible that it will be 
shown that you did not exist, and in which statues go out of fashion remark- 
ably quickly. Full stop. (At a signal from the speaker, the musicians attack 
Luther’s chorale, Ein feste Burg. The American, the Ballerina and Buffalo 
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Bill—the last of these punctuating the song with revolver shots—howl the fol- C 
lowing quatrain to the rudimentary music :—) 


Columbus, we extol thy name, 
Nor ask we therefore pardon. 
We sing to thy immortal fame 
With voice and with bombardon. 


(The procession goes off cacophonically. Silence. The lights go out and the 
stage is drowned in shadow. On the base, Christopher Columbus moves. He 
takes out handkerchief and begins to weep.) 

Columbus: It’s no good seeing things from up above. It does something 
to you. . . when you are sensitive like me. There’s nothing you can do about ~ Tre 
anything. You have to be a statue to understand. . 


Curtain 
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My Works 


By Ernst TOLLER 


The first drama that I published I wrote in the year 1917; it is called 
Transfiguration, In the military prison it received its final shape. Later on, in 
the fortress prisons Stadelheim, Eichstadt, Niederschénenfeld, I wrote the 
plays: Masses and Man, Brokenbrow, The Machine-wreckers, Wotan Un- 
bound; the poetry volumes: The Break of Dawn, The Worker's Day, and The 
Swallow-book. The rigid discipline of the institution did not always make 
it easy to write those books. As we were not allowed to use electric light, it 
happened that I would drape the table with a blanket, crawl under it and write 
my scenes there by the light of a candle that had been smuggled in. It also 
occurred that the supervisor would confiscate books. Today it may seem 
strange that The Swallow-book was withheld with the explanation that its 
distribution would hamper the execution of punishments, By employing all 
kinds of means—not always irreproachable ones—I smuggled the confiscated 
works to the outside world. 


After The Swallow-book had been printed, the Head of the fortress took 
his revenge on the swallows by methodically destroying their nests until the 
mother swallow died. 

It has often been said about my plays that they are not unbiased, not im- 
partial. What does the bourgeois critic call unbiased, impartial? The body of 
attitudes and perceptions in the traditional tracks of which he jogs along, and 
which in reality signify the spiritual legitimization of middle class rule. It is 
this very form of rule that revolutionary art wants to shake up. What the 
working people need is a theatre which is intimately bound up with our era. 
Great art has never been timeless. Whether we consider Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, Dante, Shakespeare, Kleist, Biichner, or Schiller, they all use “topical” 
problems, and try to give them an “eternal” interpretation. They were the 
mouthpieces of an idea inspired by the era, of a community struggling in the 
era. Many of their works have met with the same criticism which nowadays 
trics to hack to pieces contemporary writings. 

No serious artist will dispute the fact that in art there are “timeless” 
elements, expressions of cosmic relationships in which changes are hardly 
noticeable, 

Even revolutionary dramatic and epic art will awaken within us the con- 
sciousness of that ultimateness which Angelus Silesius called “Unio Mystica,” 
and which I would like to call: Silence of the Universe. Fulfilled by the 
sensual present, the militant artist will create it by instinctive presentiment. 

The lyricist, who by giving form to his feelings overcomes the private 
aloneness of man—his relationships, happy by nature but saddened with knowl- 
edge--follows other laws. 
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Unfortunately, today we have no dramatic theory with a contemporary 
value, such as Lessing created for his period. It is not the abundance of vari- 
ous artistic figures that creates confusion but the lack of clear critical con- 
cepts. 


The great “pure form” is in theory always the “eternal.” But, as a note 
has to reach a certain high or low pitch in order to be perceived by the human 
ear, so the poetic work must sound a certain height or depth in order to be 
perceived by the period. Understand me correctly: today we may be deaf 
to a great work of art, tomorrow we will hear it. How often we have laid 
books aside without receiving any particular impression; when we take them 
up again years later we discover that they really concern us. Let us avoid 
that mental pharisaism which Trotzky calls “patriotism of the period.” If we 
reject works of art for ourselves, we must have sufficient sense of distance not 
to admit the possibility of its relation to other periods, other cultures. No epoch 
contains the yardstick of all things. 


Beauty, too, as a concept has various contents. Any artist at any time 
strives toward formal beauty; the revolutionary, the socialist within the artist, 
fights for beauty as reality. 


Transfiguration 1 wrote in the middle of the war. I made copies of the 
scenes in the military hospital, and handed them out to women during the 
strike in the beginning of 1918. At that time only one thing mattered to me 
in my writing; to work for freedom. Tie play is called Expressionistic. 
“Scenes of Reality” and “dream scenes” alternate with each other. Today many 
people smile at Expressionism; at that time it was a necessary artistic form. 
It took a stand against that kind of art which was satisfied with lining up im- 
pressions side by side, asking no questions about the essence, the responsibility, 
the idea. The Expressionist wanted to do more than take photographs. Realiz- 
ing that the artist’s environment, as it were, penetrates him and is reflected in 
the mirror of his soul, he wanted to recreate this environment in its very 
essence. For it was the intention of Expressionism to influence this environ- 
ment; it was to be changed, to be given a juster, a brighter face. Reality was 
to be caught in the bright beam of the idea. 


Everything that happened resolved itself into an outer and an inner hap- 
pening, both being equally important, as equally strong motive forces. The 
style of Expressionism—I only speak about good style—was terse, almost like 
a telegram, avoiding minor issues, always penetrating to the center of things. 
In the Expressionist drama, man was no incidental private person. He was a 
type, applying to many by leaving out their superficial features. By skinning 
the human being one hoped to find his soul under the skin. 

The realities of the time were so varied and powerful that no one could 
cope with them. One was able to dominate them only by abstraction, by shed- 
ding light on those patterns that established the reason for things. 

The period of Expressionism was replaced by a “new objectivity” which is 
called running commentary. I think that the “new objectivity’ was a form of 
modern Biedermeier style; the artist, working with this “new objectivity” 
was not close to people and things but to their photographs. 

Today, when we have gained distance from the individual events, when 
important matters can be distinguished from unimportant ones, when a thous- 
and details have been forgotten, we have attained a style which is saturate: 
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with reality, and yet is founded on an idea. Experience and objectivity fuse 
once again. 

Whether Expressionism has brought forth works that will last will be 
known in fifty years. One must not, however, forget that it had been born 
out of a period, and wanted to go to work on that period. Since Schiller’s 
Robbers, since Intrigue and Love, the theatre has never been to such an extent 
the platform of contemporary events, surrounded by the squabbles and conflicts 
of public opinion. Passionate sympathy on one hand, fierce reproaches for 
biased prejudice on the other. 

Every author wants to crowd into his first work all he knows, all he has 
ever experienced. I did the same. And thus it is not surprising that the 
private, the lyrical element is more prominent than dramatic structure may 
permit. 

In Masses and Man the form is purer. It was very strange: after the play 
had been performed, one group said it was counter-revolutionary because it 
condemns any form of violence; others said that it was Bolshevistic because the 
representative of non-violence is destroyed, and the masses, in spite of suffer- 
ing defeat for the time being, remain victorious in the long run. Only a few 
recognized that the battle between individual and masses did not take place 
merely on the outside, that everyone is intrinsically individual and ‘“‘mass” at 
the same time. As an individual he acts in accordance with the moral idea 
that is considered right. He wants to live by it, even if the world goes to 
ruin. As a part of the mass, he is driven by social impulses and situations; he 
wants to reach the goai, even if he has to give up the moral idea. Even today 
this paradox is insoluble for the politically active man, and | wanted to dem- 
onstate this very insolubility. 

The City Theatre in Nuremberg ventured to stage the premiere of Masses 
and Man. Soon Prime Minister von Kahr prohibited all public and even all 
closed performances of the drama, and stated the reasons for this unconsti- 
tutional measure in a meeting of the Landtag. He supported his argument, 
among other reasons, with a complaint from the Central Society of German 
Citizens of Jewish Faith, who had “taken offense’ against the scene in the 
stock market. 

The greater my concern with social problems, the more resolutely I became 
a socialist, the more clearly I recognized the limit to any possibility of hap- 
piness that can be fought for and attained by individual and social strength 
of will. The revolutionary poet of the nineteenth century believed in the 
romantic paradise on earth. We know that Socialism, too, will end only the 
pain which comes from the insufficiency of social systems; that there remains 
a residue of insoluble tragedy, occasioned by the action of cosmic forces. As 
long as we are not able to overcome lightning and earthquakes, fires and hail 
storms, hunchbacks and ugly faces, blind eyes and crooked souls, sterility and 
death, we ought to become humbler. 

We know that beauty does not move us as much as misery. We know that 
it is our task to give form to this misery in a work of art, and to separate 
ourselves from it in reality. Our social tragedy is a different tragedy from 
that of the Greeks, which represented pain and misery as something unavoid- 
able that man is destined to submit to. Our tragedy is a different tragedy from 
that of the Middle Ages, which represented misery as the way to heavenly 
salvation. We do not want any heavenly salvation. We have realized that two 
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kinds of misery press upon us: the misery that arises from human life, and the 
misery that arises from the injustice of the social system. 

In spite of this, however, we must fight, and we will do so with the 
greater persistency the more clear-sighted we are. Would it not mean a great 
deal if social suffering were abolished, and the old Adam in us, as they say in 
America, were given a chance? Out of this thought grew Brokenbrow. Some 
red-hot Leftists rejected the work. In revolutionary works they demand a trite 
optimism, the inadequacy of which reminds one of German reporting during 
the war that left people in doubt until clarification could only make matters 
worse. 

On the occasion of the first night of Brokenbrow in the Dresden City The- 
aire, there were violent disturbances. Considering the way they had been pre- 
pared and carried out, they supply a typical picture of the spirit of the age. An 
organized circle of reactionary gentlemen did not like the play. Before the 
first night, they bought eight hundred tickets and distributed them to national- 
ists, shop assistants, and students. To be sure, their patriotism did not go 
so far as to pay for the tickets. In the course of a lawsuit later on, it turned 
out that the money had been taken from a welfare account that was supposed 
to help support the needy. Each of these eight hundred rowdies, out for excite- 
ment had been handed a piece of paper with the sentences that were supposed to 
give offense, and the signal for the outburst. The first scene was played, the eight 
hundred looked at each other in amazement, the cue words had not been 
spoken—the director had cut them. In the second scene, however, the gang 
could let off steam. Now there was no stopping them, The performance went 
on for hours, even the speech to the actors by Count Seebach, the old royal 
officer, was drowned out by whistling and singing of the national anthem. 

A gentleman who was sitting in a box in the first balcony became so agi- 
tated by the uncivilized behavior of the young people that he had a heart 
attack and collapsed. And now there was a scene that anticipated what was 
to take place on the stage later on. In the next to last scene, a newsboy calls 
out the sensational headline of his newspaper: “Pogroms against Jews in 
Galicia, one thousand Jews burned alive,” and a passer-by says, “Bravo!” 

When the sick gentleman’s neighbors called out to the rowdies to show 
consideration for a dying man and not to shout, one of them bent over him, 
eyed him competently, turned to his cronies, and said: “It’s only a Jew.” 

In periods of violent social battles, the theatre will reflect these battles. 
The proletarian who appears in drama today is no longer the proletarian of the 
nineteenth century. The stagnating, hopeless air of The Lower Depths, though 
deeply moving, is not his air any more. The proletarian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury suffered gloomily under the burden of his fate, under want, exploitation, 
excessive work, little pay. The proletarian of the twentieth century became 
a conscious fighter, the defender of an idea. He does not only criticize, he 
creates pictures of new realities that he wants to build. His language, in- 
fluenced by the leading article of his party newspaper, is poorer in strong im- 
ages, richer in dialectic strength. It could not surprise anyone, then, that on 
the stage too he repels those who attack him in real life. 

In The Machine-wreckers 1 tried to show the rise of this new proletarian 
type. 

I consciously reject the tendency to worship the proletarian, to carry on an 
inverted Byzantine cult in his honor. He is the historic bearer of a great new 
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idea; that is what matters. It is possible that the central ligure in a poetic 
work is a bourgeois with a “pure heart,” the ideal, “good” human being. In 
spite of this, he confutes the system of society in which he lives because of 
the divergency between his own personal actions and the actions of the ruling 
forces, thus producing an effect upon the audience that we might call spiritually 
revolutionizing. 

There is only one “tendency” not permitted to the artist—the tendency to 
produce a black-and-white drawing, showing man on one side as devil, on the 
other as angel. This concept is more decisive than the mixture of good and 
bad qualities. But in spite of the law of strict impartiality that shapes figures 
out of their innate necessities, the creative artist is conscious of being precisely 
the person who arrives at a collectively valid subjectivity. He does not balance 
values and ideas. A hierarchy is arranged within him that separates superior 
values from inferior ones. 


One must not confuse political creative writing with propaganda that uses 
poetic means. The latter serves exclusively for daily purposes, it is both more 
and less than creative writing. More: because it contains the possibility of 
inciting the audience, in the strongest, the best hypothetical case, to act immedi- 
ately. Less: because it never explores the depths which are reached by litera- 
ture in order to communicate to the audience the sense of a tragi-comical basis. 
In other words: when propaganda demonstrates ten “problems” it presupposes 
that all ten are soluble, and it has the right to demand the solution of all ten. 
To express it only with a vague example, in the case of ten problems literature 
will bring about the solution of nine, and demonstrate the tragic insolubility 
of the last. Whether this is done in a lofty, a resigned or a pessimistic way, 
or with the demand implied by “and yet. . .!” is a question of mental attitude, 
of artistic temperament, but not of the essence, 


Political literature is merely elaborating upon the daily editorials of the 
party, it is occasioned by the demands of the idea. 

All the dramas which I wrote in prison suffer from “too much.” The 
artist who is “free” can experience this or that excitement, this or that resent- 
ment, this or that thought in some form unconnected with his art. My mouth 
was closed, and my pen was bound by the strict censorship of the fortress. The 
only place where I could to a certain extent let off steam was in a work of art. 
There the censorship was not as strict as with letters. Thus I crowded into my 
dramas all suppressed thoughts and feelings, even those that did not necessarily 
belong to the individual work. When my dramas are staged again today, | 
always shorten them and try to cut sentences which arose from an accidental 
situation. 

I have often had to read the criticism that my works were known only 
because I was in prison. How ridiculous this reproach is! In Germany peo- 
ple might know something about the author, but when my dramas are performed 
in America, Argentina, Japan, Russia, nobody knows about the author; only 
the work as an artistic accomplishment has an effect. 

There are also “friends” who resent the fact that I was “put away.” Others 
again are vexed that I do not “suffer” all the time. Several require me to run 
around in velvet trousers and a studio smock, They remind me of unscrupulous 
bourgeois who accuse a socialist of a dishonorable intent if they see him drink- 
ing a glass of wine. 
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In a playful mood I have sometimes written jocular things, and I have 
been furiously reproached on that account. As with every artist, I, too, have 
been stamped with a pattern which I am supposed to follow for the rest of 
my life. I don’t even give it a thought. 

I would like to say a few words about the relationship between criticism 
and art. It must finally be said that the arrogance of certain critics who think 
the poet lives by the critic has something grotesque in it. New artistic laws 
and forms are not invented by the critic; they are found in works of art. 
Nowadays the part of the mediator is over-estimated. A concert by Bach or a 
symphony by Beethoven is no longer played, but Mr. X’s accomplished con- 
ducting is watched. A poem is not absorbed any more, but Mrs. Y’s brilliant 
technique is commented upon. A dramatic work on the stage does not come to 
life any more, but Mr. Z’s production is examined for its finest technical 
thrills. 

There has been criticism ever since books were written, ever since dramas 
were staged. During the bourgeois era, the institution of the critic developed 
on the foundation of bourgeois education. The critic took over the function of 
the audience; he thinks he is speaking for it. He fails to see that today a 
unified audience, a compact body of people exists no longer. The critic works 
through the medium of the newspaper. Newspapers, however, are the mouth- 
pieces of certain parties, certain groups with special interests, certain church 
institutions. Do you believe that the critic may express his own opinion at ail 
times? Will the critic of a radical right-wing paper, for example, defend an 
opinion which is opposed to that of the owner of the newspaper, the board oi 
directors? Or the other way around? 

Let it remain undecided whether the thing that is developing today 1s 
proletarian art. Men like Trotsky claim that proletarian art is an impossibility 
and that the works of the present are interspersed with bourgeois elements ; 
in an era of Socialism literature would be classless, universally human. Let us 
disregard this quarrel. | believe that dramas which have developed out of the 
world of proletarian man are in their spiritual attitude fundamentally different 
from bourgeois works. The bourgeois critic will no longer follow the revolu- 
tionary drama when alien social, mental, emotional, perceptual values arise be- 
fore him. They are beyond his range, and he responds only with the point of 
tne dissecting knife. 

Hoppla, such is life! is the title of the first work that I wrote “in liberty.” 
Again it dealt with the clash of the man who wants to realize the absolute com- 
pletely, this very day, with the forces of the era and with his contemporaries 
who either give up that wish through weakness, treachery, cowardice, or else 
prepare for a later realization of the wish through force, loyalty, courage. Karl 
Thomas does not understand either group, he equates their motives and ac- 
tions, and is destroyed. Having been alienated from true art by the American 
“happy end,” many critics and members of the audience today demand of the 
dramatist something that is not his task at all: to send them home at the end 
of the play with those silly little verses for the home which our parents had 
painted on Chesterfield cushions, plates, picture-posters for utility purposes : 
“Be true and honest,” “Look not into others’ doings but keep to your own,” 
“Be joyful of heart’”—or, as Dursus wrote in the 134th issue of The Red Flag 
in 1930: “Let's get going in the fresh air of nature with the fresh air of the 
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column of capitalistic newspapers, having a bad conscience and craving to 
saunter through newspaper columns as eternal happy wanderers, became more 
aggressively revolutionary than those who worked actively for the revolution, 
called the outcome of this drama which has been repeated and will be repeated 
many times, not “revolutionary” because it did not send them home with little 
moral treatises and the cry: “Long live political trend number 73.” 


Today I am sorry that, influenced by the fashion of the day, I destroyed 
the architecture of the original work in favor of the architecture of the direct- 
ing. Its intended form was stronger than the one that was shown on the stage. 
I alone am responsible for this but I have learned something, and today I prefer 
a director to get too little out of a work rather than put too much into it. By 
the way, Piscator in Gasbarra’s book The Political Theatre has really no reason 
to complain about me and my style. 


While working at it I took into consideration three conclusions, but never 
the one of “voluntary return to prison” which has been unhesitatingly forced 
on me in the above-mentioned book. In my first draft, Thomas, who did not 
understand the world of 1927, runs into the asylum to the psychoanalyst, 
realizes in his conversation with the physician that there are two types of dan- 
gerous madmen: those who are kept in isolated cells, and those who rage 
against humanity as politicians and military men. At this point he understands 
the old comrades who carry on the idea in dogged daily work, he wants to 
leave the asylum but, as he has comprehended, as he has reached the mature 
human being’s sense of reality, the psychiatric official will not let him out any 
more. Only now, the latter claims, has he become “dangerous to the state,” 
not before when he had been an inconvenient dreamer. 


A few more words about a new play Draw the Fires! It deals with the 
battle in the Skagerrak, the German Navy revolt, and the lawsuit against 
Kobis, Reichpietsch, Beckers, Sachse, Weber. I call this play an historical 
drama. I have changed places of action, shifted the time of events, invented 
characters, because I think that a dramatist should create that picture of an 
era out of his experience of it without photographing each historical detail. 
Artistic truth may coincide with historical truth but the two are not necessarily 
identical in every detail. 

The question of the formal strength of the new drama must not be overlook- 
ed, but how difficult it is to pass judgments on problematic new issues in our time 
when aesthetic laws have been shattered, when old values and norms have lost 
their binding validity. We know that we are not producing classical art. 
Classicism is the expression of self-contained superior calm. We, however, do 
not want to be calm, we do not want to build ivory towers into which we re- 
treat; we want to take part in the struggles of our era, and we are not afraid 
of the rebuke that our life is just as ragged as life on the outside. Our art 
does not want to be merely an art of compassion, it was born from comrade- 
ship in arms. We, too, ask ourselves frequently: can art influence reality? Can 
the poet from his writing desk exert any influence on the politics of his age? 
There are authors who answer this question with “no,” I answer it with “yes.” 
All art has magical consequences. In what way is the effect of art distinguished 
from, say, the effect of a speech at a meeting? A speech at a meeting, at best, 
makes a problem understandable to the listener, it “educates” him. (Has educa- 
tion, prevented the World War?) 
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Art reaches further than reason, it firmly establishes the emotion. It sup- 
plies the established emotion with rational legitimacy. I believe, therefore, that 
the artist should not prove a thesis but create examples. Art belongs among 
those rare spiritual means of stirring up buried instincts, of training brave atti- 
tudes, or deepening spontaneous feeling for humanity, freedom and beauty. 

In our era people use many expressions which no longer correspond to 
what we perceive and know. It is necessary to dissolve certain ideas, to recreate 
and name them more honestiy from the greater nearness to things and peopie 
which we have reached. Also, in the ideological realm of the Revolution, of 
the working classes, we must not admit pharisaical phrases, false coinage, de- 
ceitful distortions. 

Outward successes have been of little use to me; before every new work I 
felt that I was at the beginning. And when the creative impulse failed me 
for several months, I feared it had left me forever. Only the creative artist 
knows the terrible crisis that occurs at such a time, 

When I am working I am possessed by work, but I know that again de- 
cisions may be taken in which personal efforts are more important than art. 


Translated by MARKETA GOETZ 
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Che Contributors 


MICHEL DE GHELDERODE was unknown to most people in this country 
until Eric Bentley published Escurial in Volume Five of The 
Modern Theatre. The work of this Belgian playwright was prac- 
tically unknown even in France until the publication of the first 
volume of his collected plays in 1950. Information about Ghelde- 
rode’s life and attitudes toward the theatre will be found in “The 
Ostend Interviews” and Christopher Columbus is a fine example of 
his plays. 


GEORGE HAUGER is a lecturer in Drama at the University of Leeds. 
He has translated several of the works of Michel de Ghelderode, 
and was responsible for the first production of Ghelderode in Eng- 
land. A critical analysis of Ghelderode’s work written by Mr. 
Hauger will appear in the Fall issue of TDR. 


WILLIAM ARROWSMITH is one of the editors of The Hudson Review 
and is an associate professor of Classics at the University of Texas. 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s translations of Euripides and Aristophanes are 
being published by the University of Chicago Press (in its distin- 
guished Greek Tragedy Series) and the New American Library. 


JEAN VILAR is the Director of Théatre National Populaire. His essay, 
“Murder of the Director” appeared in the last issue of TDR. 
“Secrets” is a chapter from M. Vilar’s book, de la Tradition The- 
atrale, and appears here in English for the first time. 


CHRISTOPHER KOTSCHNIG is on the staff of the Drama Department of 
Catholic University. He nas translated Vilar’s de la Tradition 
Theatrale. 


RONALD PEACOCK is Henry Simon Professor of German at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. His two most important books are the well 
known The Poet in the Theatre and its companion volume publish- 
ed last year, The Art of Drama. 


HENRY POPKIN teaches at Brandeis University. His most recent 
work is the section on Drama in Contemporary Literary Scholar- 
ship. His writings on the theatre have appeared in such magazines 
as Kenyon Review, Sewanee Review, and Theatre Arts. He is cur- 
rently writing a book on the 20th Century American Drama for 
Hill and Wang. 


ERNST TOLLER (1893-1939) is the famous German Expressionist 
playwright. ‘““My Works” is a section of his autobiography and ap- 
pears here in English for the first time. 
MARKETA GOETZ is on the staff of the Department of German at the 
University of British Columbia. 
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